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L—PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE: 1559—1598. 


At the moment at which we enter the gloomy period of 
massacres and civil wars, who does not experience a lively 
regret at leaving behind the golden age of the Reformation, 
so full of instruction and salutary example? While the 
discoveries of science become of practical utility only after 
a long series of experiments, there are religious princi- 


ples which are translated into facts as soon as they are 
apprehended by the conscience, and at one stroke almost 
reach perfection. Twice has this admirable spectacle been 
exhibited to the world, in the first and in the sixteenth 
centuries. To live and to die for Jesus Christ, as he lived 
and died for us, was then the sum-total of religion in its 
sublime simplicity and unspeakable depth. At those blessed 
epochs when truth suddenly beams upon troubled and rest- 
less souls, none but pure consciences and noble hearts em- 
brace it ; for it always presents itself as a novelty. It takes 
the shape of heresy, and it needs great faith freely and sin- 
cerely to become a heretic. But one such example never 
fails to produce its effect: heresy rapidly extends its con- 
quests ; soon the crowd, either to comply with the fashion, 
or, it may be, impelled by ambition and interest, eagerly 
throws itself into the new faith. The waters of this bene- 
ficent stream, however, lose their clearness in proportion 
to the distance from their fountain-head. It was at the 
moment when the individual faith of the first Christians 
was transformed into a State religion, like Paganism, that 
it abjured its principles at once to become a persecutor, and 
to lose itself in the arid and bitter disputes of metaphysics. 
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In like manner, it was just when the Reformation, an in- 
ternal and regenerating force, desired to vindicate its right 
of existence, that is, to become an earthly power, that it lost 
all at once its original purity. We have already watched 
an ecclesiastical and a theological organization impose 
shackles upon the conscience, and prepare the way for the 
despotism of intellectual formulas: now the nobility are 
about to bring with them an element of worldliness unknown 
to the learned men who had propagated the Reformation, 
and to the people who had at first adopted it. The party 
which numbered among its adherents, Coligny, d’Andelot, 
Lanoue, Soubise, Mornay, Jeanne d’Albret, the true heroes 
of duty, likewise contained Condé and the Navarres, father 
and son, who had changed their faith without changing their 
morals—who were, as Brantéme tells us, “more ambitious 
than religious,” and quite as much devoted to pleasure as 
to ambition. How far are we now from the spirit of the 
martyrs ! 

At the death of Henry the Second, Catharine de Medicis 
and all the princes of the royal blood, with the exception 
of one cardinal, were favourable to the new religion; but 
the indolent and frivolous Antoine de Bourbon, with whom 
lay the direction of affairs under the young king Francis the 
Second, suffered the Guises to seize the power of the state. 
Their fanaticism and their political designs concurred in 
recommending a furious persecution. They struck terror 
into the principal towns of France by their confiscations, 
their pillages, their capital sentences, and their atrocious 
cruelties (1560). Their insolence and despotism, however, 
armed against them, in the conspiracy of Amboise, the whole 
of the nobility, who entered into it more from discontent 
than from attachment to the Huguenot party. This con- 
spiracy had for its object to drive from power the princes 
of Lorraine, to entrust the guardianship of the king to the 
princes of the blood, and to procure the convocation of the 
Estates. The plot, directed by La Renaudie, miscarried ; 
twelve hundred of the conspirators perished by tortures, at 
which the ladies of the court, and the young princes, Henry 
the Second and his brother, afterwards Charles the Ninth, 
were present, as an after-dinner amusement. 

It was a strange age in which the stake and the revival 
of letters, the Institution Chrétienne of Calvin and the 
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Gargantua of Rabelais,* Huguenot austerity and infamous 
dissoluteness, the adorable gentleness of the martyrs and 
the most execrable ferocity of their persecutors, met face 
to face. No age set less value on human life. The thrones 
of Europe were filled with poisoners and assassins: Catha- 
rine, Charles the Ninth, Mary Stuart, Philip the Second, 
whose servants were butchers of men ; the Guises, and the 
Duke of Alva, who received the blessings of Popes; Paul 
IV., St. Pius V., Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., whose single 
word was extermination, and who glorified the exalted deeds 
of such men as Jacques Clément, Parry, Zimmermann, Salcéde 
and Balthazar Gérard. It was an age drunk with fanati- 
cism, which seems to have taken for its motto the maxim 
adopted by the bishops at the Conference of Poissy—One 
God, one king, one faith, one law! Catholicism strove to 
drown Protestantism in blood; and Protestantism, in its 
turn, wherever it had the power, would not tolerate the 
exercise of the Catholic worship. It seems as if the people 
had been inspired by the training which they had received 
from Popery, with a rage for religious unity. Nevertheless, 
a new principle is about to arise even from the midst of 
these horrors and torrents of blood, namely, the principle 
of toleration. 

The Chancellor de L’'Hopital, a man in advance of his 
age, opposed persecution like a true disciple of the gospel. 
“Henceforth it will be necessary for us,” he declared to 
the Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau, in 1650, “to 
arm ourselves with virtue and good morals; and then to 
assail them (the Protestants) with the weapons of charity, 
prayers, persuasion, and words of God, which alone are 
becoming in such a warfare. Example is better than pre- 
cept, as the proverb tells us. The knife is of little avail 
against the spvrit, unless it be to destroy the soul along with 
the body. Gentleness will do more than severity. Let us 
then away with those diabolical words, Lutheran, Hugue- 
not, Papist, names which carry factions and seditions with 
them; let us abide by the name Christian.”"+ Jean de 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, and Charles de Marillac, both 
suspected of Huguenot tendencies, held the same language, 





* These two books appeared in the same year. 
+ Th. de Béze, Hist, Eccl. I. 266. 
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which is also that of De Thou in the Preface to his History: 
“ Religion is independent of commands ; and torture has no 
effect upon it..... We are bound to confess that, in all the 
monuments of sound antiquity, there is not an approved ex- 
ample of the punishment of heretics ; and that the ancient 
church always looked with horror on the shedding of blood.” 
Later, Duplessis-Mornay also said, “There is neither Hu- 
guenot nor Catholic : whoever is a good Frenchman, I hold 
to be a fellow-citizen and a brother.” Bodin, too, in his 
République (1577), asks that the state should resist the 
introduction of new sects, but should not attempt to force 
them into uniformity when once in existence. 

Not only was the Reformation a living thing in France, 
but it had increased to such an extent as to be no longer 
able to conceal itself. “A fourth part of the kingdom is 
Huguenot,” wrote L’Hopital to the Pope ; the nuncio Prosper 
de St. Croix went farther, and said, “one half.” Hitherto 
worship had only been celebrated in secret, often during 
the night, in woods and remote places; but from the year 
1560, it began to be solemnized in public. The fury of the 
Guises burst forth at this innovation; orders were issued 
by them, “that the country should be cleared of the multi- 
tude of rabble who lived in the ‘Genevese fashion.” In 
some parts, the Huguenots even destroyed the images and 
the altars in the churches of which they had taken pos- 
session for their own meetings. Calvin found fault with 
this excess of zeal, which could only lead to an increase of 
persecution and barbarity.* 

The death of Francis the Second happily removed the 
Guises for awhile from the court, and the Protestants, who 
had charged Coligny with the duty of claiming, from the 
Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau, the right of having 
churches of their own, and of being exempt in future from 
condemnation as heretics, had the delight, in April, 1561, 
of seeing an edict issued in favour of toleration. A crowd 
of distinguished personages sought for ministers to attach 
them as chaplains to their households. In vain did Calvin 
daily send forth pastors from his school at Geneva; the 
number was insufficient to supply the wants of the multi- 
tudes who abandoned the Church of Rome. Beza, who had 





* Lettres de J. Calvin, published by J. Bonnet, II. 463. 
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come to France to be present at the conference of Poissy, 
preached at the Chateau of St. Germain to immense crowds 
of people, among whom might be observed the whole court. 
“Heresy was seen entering in triumph into the palace of 
the Most Christian King,” says the Jesuit Maimbourg ;* 
“and it might be said that, at that time, it exercised there 
a full and perfect sway. All the court appeared to be Cal- 
vinistic ; and during Lent flesh-meat was served at every 
table.” But the Guises returned to power; the edict of 
toleration was recalled ; the country populations were ex- 
cited to massacre ; and by the edict of July, 1562, the Catho- 
licism of France was saved. 

On the other hand, L’Hopital continued his work as a 
philanthropist and a Christian, by promulgating for the first 
time (at the assembly of St. Germain, 1562), the idea, so 
beautiful, so truly religious, so far in advance of the age, 
of the possible co-existence of the two religions, or, in other 
words, of respect for the conscientious convictions of others. 
“Is it not possible,” he asked, “to be a good subject with- 
out being a Catholic, or even a Christian? Cannot citizens 
who differ in their religious opinions live in good fellowship 
with each other? Trouble not yourselves, then, to try to 
find out which of the two religions is the better; we are 
here, not to establish a dogma of faith, but to set in order 
the state.”+ Thus, by distinguishing between the domain 
of religion and of the civil power, between the province 
of faith and of the state, L Hopital did more than preach 
toleration, he rendered it possible, and set it on its true 
base. The separation of the two powers is founded upon 
this principle: two kings and two kingdoms. 

In this point of view, the French Reformation lagged be- 
hind that of Zurich and Scotland. To the question, whe- 
ther unjust rulers ought to be obeyed? Luther and Calvin 


answered, Yes ;} Zwingle and Knox answered, No. The un- 











* Hist. du Calvinisme, III. 190. 

+ Hist. du Concile de Trente, p. 492 ; De Thou, Book xxix. 

t¢ Calvin thus delivers himself : ‘‘ Although those who are in authority and 
hold in their hands the sword of justice may make a very bad use of their 
power, although they may be the declared enemies of God, still we must re- 
member that God has instituted governments in order that we may live peace- 
ably in His fear... .... All principalities are types of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ ; itis our duty to hold them precious, and to pray God to prosper them. 
I speak in the first place of legitimate governments.” Sermons on the Sccond 
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conquerable mountaineers of Scotland, as soon as they felt 
themselves powerful enough, resisted their persecutors. In 
1557, the first Covenant was signed for the establishment 
of their worship ; in 1559, they deposed the Queen Regent, 
and with arms in their hands finally triumphed over Papacy 
and Anglicanism. In their view, the state had absolutely 
no authority in matters of religion. The ecclesiastical 
rights of the faithful were much more extensive with them* 
than among the French Protestants. Both then and ever 
since, the Vaudois in like manner have maintained them- 
selves in the Alps only by resisting at the sword’s point 
the troops sent to slaughter them If Calvin had been 
obeyed, and the people had allowed themselves to be mas- 
sacred en masse, Protestantism would have become extinct 
in France, as it is in Spain and Italy, and as it must be 
wherever it remains purely individual and ideal, without 
assuming a concrete shape, and making for itself a place in 
the state and in society. The Reformation (we must not 
conceal the fact) succeeded only on condition of becoming 
warlike in Scotland and the Alps, autocratic and episco- 
palian in England, aristocratic in Denmark, princely in 
Germany, and communal in Switzerland. Without doubt, 
these are the principles which in the long run govern the 
world ; but they only permanently triumph when they can 
enlist force on their side. As to the right and duty of resist- 
ance, no one would venture in our day to deny them to the 
Huguenots. Even if it be a nobler thing for a man to go 
to the stake than to take up arms in defence of his own 
life, the same cannot be said when the life and honour of 
his wife and children are concerned. The example of the 
early Christians bearing violation and murder in silence 
— nothing for those who know that they firmly be- 
ieved in-the approaching end of the world: it was not 





Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, Geneva, 1563, p. 65. See also Lettres de 
J. Calvin, II. 90, 382. Luther wrote to the rebels in Denmark : ‘‘ Never 
fight against your master, though he be a tyrant ; and know that those who 
attack him will meet with their judge.” Elsewhere he says again, ‘‘ Whether 
a Christian may defend himself against authority, furnishes matter for much 
reflection. At the bottom, it is from the Pope, not from the Emperor, that 
I snatch the sword.” 

* ‘Tt appertaineth to the people, and to every several congregation, to elect 
their own ministers.” The First Book of Discipline, chap. iv. sect. 2. 
+ Monastier, Hist, de [ Eglise Vaudoise, 
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worth their while to resist tyranny when Jesus Christ him- 
self was about to return to establish the kingdom of God 
upon a new earth. It was the nobility, accustomed for 
ages to appeal to the sword, and now leading on the middle 
classes and the artizans, who introduced into the French 
Reformation the element of resistance, of force employed in 
the service of liberty, in opposition to force employed in 
the service of persecution. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the Reformers did not take up arms till every semblance of 
justice and legality was, as far as they were concerned, dis- 
regarded. Against hordes of assassins, nature claimed the 
sacred right of self-defence: the knife of the murderer was 
confronted by the sword of the nobility and the despair of 
a whole people. “Who could be content,” exclaimsthe author 
of the Mémoires de létat de France, “to oppose the mur- 
derer’s sword with paper or true words ?”* 

The first massacre occurred at Vassy in 1562. A thou- 
sand or twelve hundred Protestants were peacefully singing 
psalms in a barn, when, “the door having been forced, the 
slaughter began ; urging these worse than mad tigers and 
lions through the poor sheep....the Duke of Guise being 
present, sword in hand.”+ During the carnage, the Duke's 
brother, the Cardinal, remained in the burial-ground adjoin- 
ing the barn. The massacre spread like a train of powder 
from Vassy to Tours, to Auxerre, to Sens, to Cahors, to Auril- 
lac, to Nevers, to Epernay, to Bar-sur-Seine, to Grenade, to 
Villeneuve, to Avignon, to Marsillargues, to Abbeville, to 
Chilons, to Carcassonne, to Nemours, to Senlis, to Meaux, 
to Troyes, to Amiens, to Le Mans, to Chatillon-sur-Loire, 
to Gien, to Moulins, to Issoudun, to Angers, to Craon, to 
Mer, to Blois, and to Poitiers. M. Michelet has fitly called 
this the St. Bartholomew of 1562, more murderous even 
than that of 1572. “The Protestants perished by every 





* Tt is ever to be noted,” says the Histoire Universelle of Agrippa d’ Aubigné, 
‘that so long as the Protestants were put to death according to the forms of 
justice, however iniquitous and cruel, they yielded without resistance ; but 
when the public authority, the magistrate, weary of burning, gave the knife 
into the hands of the people, and by the tumults and great massacres of France 
obscured the venerable countenance of justice, and caused neighbour to put 
neighbour to death to the sound of trumpets and drums, who could forbid the 
wretched people to oppose arm to arm, steel to steel, or to catch from a fury 
without justice the contagion of a righteous rage ?” 


+ Th. de Béze, I. 454. 
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species of death,” says M. Dargand.* “They were stabbed, 
drowned, strangled, starved, stoned and buried alive. Fana- 
ticism is a great inventor ; it was inexhaustible in tortures.” 
These abominations kindled the flame of the most fright- 
ful of civil wars ; that in which fanaticism, excited by san- 
guinary priests, increases the natural ferocity of a foul and 
brutal soldiery. 

When on the point of drawing the sword to protect his 
poor brethren, the great soul of Coligny was dismayed at 
the horrors which it discerned in the future. It was the 
courageous pity of his heroic wife, Charlotte de Laval, which 
turned the scale. The Admiral had just gone to sleep, after 
having said to his two brothers and the messenger sent by 
the Prince de Condé, who was already in arms, “ The actual 
evils are great, and I am deeply grieved at them ; but civil 
war is a thousand times more terrible; it is the evil of evils, 
and I will not commence it,”’—when he was awaked by his 
wife, who exclaimed, “I am agitated with an irrepressible 
pity .... In spite of myself, it breaks forth in sobs and moans. 
While we are living in the midst of the delights of this 
chateau, others are being tortured in prison, or thrown into 
wells and rivers. Can you stand by with folded arms? 
That would not be duty, but weakness. Shall the uncer- 
tainty of success rob you of the certainty of right?.... You 
will not betray yourself, or yours, or the Lord of Hosts. 
You will repel violence by your arms and your character.” 
Coligny replied, “ Put your hand upon your heart, and ask 
yourself this question: Can you bear general defeat and pri- 
vate disaster, the ruin of those who are near and dear to you? 
Can you bear the cowardice, the reproaches, the treachery 
of friends ; the fatigues, the wounds, the humiliation of your 
husband, a price fixed upon his head, his imprisonment, his 
body swinging on a gibbet, or drawn on a hurdle amidst the 
insults of a drunken mob? I give you three weeks to think 
of it.” “ My three weeks are gone,” quickly replied Madame 
de Chatillon. “ Better to suffer death and every form of igno- 
miny than to see Gaspard de Coligny, the pride and the 
darling of the oppressed, infamous before men and impious 
in the sight of God.” “It is enough, Madame,” answered 
Coligny. “Be content ; I have decided.”+ 


+ Ibid. 


* Hist. de la Liberté Religieuse, 11. 109. 
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In less than six weeks the whole of France was in arms. 
We must pass rapidly over these twenty-seven years of civil 
war, from 1562 to 1589, which were interrupted by fruitless 
truces, broken by the Catholics as soon as they were made. 
It was the misfortune of the Protestants to have princes for 
their leaders. While Coligny never fought for any other object 
than to conquer a solid peace, under the shadow of which 
the Reformation might live and grow unmolested; the 
princes often carried on the struggle for ambition, or for their 
own pleasure. One of those wars, dishonoured by the title, 
the Lovers’ war, is enough to shew, in the words of Lanoue, 
how “wars on behalf of religion have caused religion to 
be forgotten.” 

During one of the peaceful intervals of this unhappy period, 
the Guises, Catharine de Medicis, and her counsellors, the 
countrymen of Borgia, ordered the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew (1572), which lasted ten weeks and extended over the 
whole of France. The number of victims is estimated by 
Bishop Péréfixe at ten thousand ; by De Thou, at thirty thou- 
sand ; and by Sully, at seventy thousand. The noblest heads 
were the first to fall—Coligny, the famous president De la 
Place, the sculptor Jean Goujon, the philosopher Ramus, and 
the illustrious Goudimel, at that time engaged in the compo- 
sition of music for the Psalms. At Paris, the massacre began 
on the Sunday, and on the following Thursday the clergy, 
wading through blood and climbing over heaps of corpses, 
made a grand procession through the streets to testify their 
gratitude to God for the success of the slaughter. It was 
decided that henceforth the 24th of August should be held as 
a public festival. The Pope presented a thousand pieces of 
gold to the courier who brought him the good news, ordered 
a feu de joie to be fired, a Te Deum to be sung, and a medal 
to be struck, which still exists to testify to future ages the 
eternal disgrace of the Papacy. 

So far no opposition had been made to the royal autho- 
rity.* At the same time, under the dominion of the Guises, 
and especially when Catharine in her duplicity empowered 





* **The first book advocating democratic principles which appeared in the 
sixteenth century was written by an English bishop, a refugee at Strasbourg, 
and is entitled, A Short Treatise of Politique Power (1558). The author, John 
Poynet, had sought an asylum on the continent from the Catholic persecution 
of Queen Mary.”—Labitte, De la démocratie chez les predicateurs de la Ligue, 
p. xlix, 
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Condé to take up arms against the princes of Lorraine, no 
one knew exactly where this authority resided. But when 
royalty was drowned in shame and blood, all the prestige 
of inviolability vanished. The people, appealing to their own 
consciences, condemned divine right as ever guilty of these 
enormities. Huguenot writers openly professed the Scotch 
doctrines. The loss of their chiefs had disorganized the 
nobility, but the middle classes boldly raised the standard, 
and at a synod held in Béarn at the end of the year 1572, 
a proposal to form a Protestant organization, which would in 
reality have been a federal republic, was brought forward. 
“France was inundated with pamphlets, in which was pro- 
claimed aloud what at another time men had not dared even 
to whisper. The Discourse on Voluntary Servitude,* that 
terrible tirade of Etienne de la Boétie, exhumed as it were 
from the grave of its author, burst among the people like a 
bomb. The Discourse on Voluntary Servitude was followed 
by Apothegms, or notable Sayings against Tyranny and 
Tyrants, collected from divers authors ;+ the Alarum of the 
French and their Neighbours ;t the Discourse of the Judg- 
ments of God against Tyrants, collected from Sacred and 
Profane History ;§ and the Politica, a dialogue treating of 
the power, authority and duty of princes, of various govern- 
ments, and to what extent tyranny ought to be borne. Pam- 
phlets and dogmatic treatises, in which the very foundations 
of society were investigated, were mixed up together.” || 
The Franco-Gallia of the learned Protestant jurisconsult 
Hotmann (who was saved by his pupils from the massacre of 
Bourges), which appeared in 1573, demonstrates historically 
that kings may be deposed, and advocates universal suffrage 





* The Discowrs de la Servitude or the Contr’ un (written about the year 1546, 
and published in 1573 according to M. Henri Martin, or in 1578 according to 
the France Protestante and the Démocratie de la Ligue), looks upon it as a 
very great misfortune ‘‘to be subject to a master of whom one can never be sure 
that he will be good, since he always has it in his power to be bad when he 
pleases.” Hence the hatred which it manifests toward monarchy, that govern- 
ment in which everything is for the advantage of one, one littleman alone, who 
for all that has no power but such as has been delegated to him. 

+ Apophthegmes ou discours notables recueillis de divers auteurs contre la 
tyrannie et les tyrans. 

t Réveille-Matin des Frangais et de lewrs voisins. 

§ Discours des jugements de Dieu contre les tyrans, recueillis des histoires 
sacrées et profanes. 
|| Henri Martin, Hist. de France, ix. 370. 
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as well as national sovereignty ; a terrible book, which, says 
Auguste Thierry, “ met with immense success, and exercised 
great influence over the men of that age.” Thus the Franco- 
Gallia paved the way for the Contrat Social (1762): thus 
the massacres of 1562 and 1572 prepared the vengeance of 
1793, and the scaffold of Louis the Sixteenth. 

The doctrines of universal suffrage and national sove- 
reignty were next followed by that of the refusal of taxes. 
The France-Turquie, another Huguenot book, which ap- 
peared in 1575, proposed that the Queen-Mother should 
be immured in a convent, and that neither taxes nor sub- 
sidies should be any longer paid, “to be carried where they 
may be used as a knife in the hands of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters to cut our throats with.” 

Hubert Languet, who in saving Duplessis-Mornay had all 
but perished in the St. Bartholomew, took up the thesis of 
Hotmann in his Vindicie contra tyrannos.* He considers, 
Ist, whether subjects are bound to obey princes who com- 
mand things contrary to the law of God ; 2nd, whether it is 
lawful to resist a prince who overthrows the church; 3rd, 
a prince who ruins the state ; 4th, by whom, in what man- 
ner, and by what right, this may be done. He concludes 
that rebellion is lawful, and that it is both the right and the 
duty of the estates of the realm to depose and to chastise a 
double-dealing king.+ 

Assassination, unfortunately, had become so much part 
and parcel of the manners of the age, that it finds a place 
in almost all the political theories of the sixteenth century. 
From the first, the revolutionary writers, Poynet, Bodin, &c., 
had overreached or missed the mark, as the Leaguers after- 
wards did, in justifying tyrannicide with texts from the Old 
Testament. Poltrot is held up to admiration in the Reveille- 
matin, as Jacques Clément is soon to be by the Holy League. 
This powerful association, formed by the Guises in 1576 for 
the double purpose of exterminating heresy and of seizing the 
crown, shews us that revolutionary theories had passed from 
books into facts. The Leaguers, Spaniards at heart, had sold 
themselves to Philip the Second, who confidently expected 





* Vindicie contra tyrannos, sive de principis in populum, populique in 
principem legitimd potestate, Stephano Junio Bruto Celta auctore (1579). 

+ In the 17th century, after the dragonnades, the Protestants had so far 
degenerated as to condemn this book as infamous, 
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that he, and not the Guises, would get possession of France. 
The only patriotic Frenchmen of those times, the one obsta- 
cle to the schemes of Spain and the princes of Lorraine, were 
the Huguenots ; it was therefore everywhere preached in the 
pulpits “that the massacre of heretics was a just, pious and 
useful deed, conducive to salvation.”* Henceforth the ques- 
tion no longer is whether France shall be Protestant or 
Catholic. The Protestants, enfeebled by war, can no longer 
hope to make their faith predominant, and only ask permis- 
sion to live in peace; while, on the other hand, Catholicism 
has proved itself unable to exterminate the Protestants. 
But it has not, on that account, relinquished its purpose, 
which the League continues furiously to prosecute. 

The murder of the Duke of Guise by Henry the Third, and 
of the latter by Jacques Clément, changed the face of affairs 
by placing a Protestant king upon the throne (1589). He 
was, it is true, about to abjure his faith, and to carry with 
him in his fall the greater part of the nobility, but at least 
he could not persecute those by whose help he had won 
the kingdom. Toleration had now become a necessity ; a 
resort to L’Hopital’s idea of the co-existence of two reli- 
gions was unavoidable. For a long time Henry the Fourth 
suffered himself to be besought in vain; and, engaged in 
the struggle with the last of the Leaguers, forgot his faithful 
friends, and suffered them to be oppressed wherever they 
were in a minority. “During a period of four or five years,” 
observes Elie Benoit, “in every province of the land the 
Reformers suffered a thousand acts of injustice and vio- 
lence, as if the Catholics had secured impunity for all their 
actions by the conversion of the king, who shewed less and 
less consideration to the Protestants in proportion as he felt 
himself less dependent upon their arms.” They were thus 
driven to hold political assemblies, the functions of which 
were to watch over the interests of religion, to raise money 
for the needs of the cause, and to superintend its expenditure. 
A permanent fund of 45,000 crowns was furnished by the 
contributions of the faithful. The first of these assemblies 
was held at St. Foy in 1594, In reality this was a private 
government, an imperium in imperio ; but no other course 








* Anquetil, Esprit de la Ligue. + Hist. de U Edit de Nantes. 
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mies, and put beyond the pale of the law. They sought 
only their own security, and, unlike the League, desired nei- 
ther to persecute their enemies nor to overthrow the king. 
By the authority and power which they conferred upon the 
Protestant party, these assemblies compelled the Parlia- 
ment to register the Edict of Nantes. In 1597, the Griev- 
ances of the Reformed Churches of France* were presented 
to the king. The long enumeration of what they had to 
suffer from religious hatreds, embittered by civil wars, con- 
cludes thus : “ The sole glory of God, the liberty of our con- 
sciences, and security for our goods and our lives, is the 
summit of our wishes, the object of all our petitions.” France 
was wasted and exhausted, and in spite of fanaticism sighed 
for repose. The Edict of Nantes, signed in 1598, gave her 
fifty years of prosperity and made her the mistress of Europe. 

The Edict commences by decreeing the re-establishment 
of Catholicism throughout the kingdom, and the resti- 
tution of the property of which the clergy had been de- 
prived. It restricts the free exercise of Protestant wor- 
ship to those places where it existed in full activity in 1597. 
It requires the Protestants to pay tithes to the clergy, and 
in return declares them eligible to public employments, and 
gives them admission to schools and hospitals. It grants 
them four academies for the instruction of their ministers, 
as well as special tribunals under the name of Chambres 
mi-parties, that is to say, composed of an equal number of 
Catholics and Protestants. This was hardly permission to 
live; it was not liberty, still less equality and fraternity ; 
for there were two nations, two laws, and two kinds of jus- 
tice. Nevertheless, it was a step in advance ; worship was 
celebrated without let or hindrance in 760 congregations, 
nearly all of which had churches of their own. The Refor- 
mation had achieved its first victory, but at what a cost! 
Seventy years of the stake, thirty years of civil war, two 
millions of men massacred, three thousand millions of francs 
—this was the price which France paid for the Edict of 
Nantes—too happy if even thus she had for ever put an end 
to religious oppression. But toleration, alas! was not to 
triumph till the eighteenth century ; and toleration is still 
far short of the liberty, that is to say the equality, of the 





* Plaintes des églises réformées de France. 
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churches. In this respect, more than one improvement yet 
remains to be accomplished. 

Let us now cast a glance over the internal events of the 
church during this agitated period. The advantages arising 
from the strong organization given to the Reformation by 
the first synod “were counterbalanced by certain defects, 
the gravest of which was undoubtedly the suppression of 
the religious liberty of individuals and minorities. Con- 
science and faith being the direct means by which the 
Christian soul communicates with its God, no authority has 
a right to interfere between a man and his own conscience, 
to dictate to him what he ought to reject and what to be- 
lieve. This truth, which appears to us in our day so simple, 
and which, though it be unrecognized in practice, is at least 
never contested in principle, was scarcely understood in the 
sixteenth century.”* Thus our churches were not so for- 
tunate as to be able to escape the influence of clericalism. 

As early as 1559, the constituent synod had excommu- 
nicated a heretic who had been guilty of insulting both the 
ministers and the whole consistory, whom he characterized 
as blind leaders of the blind ; declaring at the same time, 
that if his only offence had been the disturbance of public 
order, he would only have been exhorted to moderation.+ 

The ecclesiastical discipline, which was much less demo- 
cratic than that of Scotland, where the people nominated 
their own ministers, was judged, a year after it had been 
drawn up, to be too liberal. The synod of Poitiers, in 1560, 
decided that the number of lay-voters might not exceed that 
of ecclesiastics when matters of doctrine were in question, 
but that this regulation should not apply to matters of 
management and administration. This clerical and theo- 
cratic government, a fatal inheritance from Catholicism, 
could not fail to come into collision with the democratic 
principle, which is alone in harmony with the genius of 
Protestantism. 

In his Treatise on Discipline and Christian Polity,t 
dedicated to the reformer Viret (1561), Morely, a native of 
Paris and a refugee for religion’s sake at Geneva, claimed 





* Waddington, Ramus, y/. 240. 
+ Aymon, Actes éccl. et civils de tous les synodes nationaux ; De Félice, 
Hist. des synodes nationaux. Paris, 1864. 
t Traité de la discipline et police Chrétienne. 
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for the faithful who possessed only the right of veto, that of 
directly choosing their own ministers. This right rested on 
the constant practice of the early church (Acts i. 15—26, 
vi. 2—6 ; xv. 22), and it must be admitted that the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the Reformed Church was not in 
agreement, on this point, with biblical fact. Morely sent 
his work to Calvin, who returned it, writing at the same 
time, that “he had not time to read so great a book on a 
matter which had been determined by the Word of God.’* 
This incident in the life of the Reformer shews that he was 
unwilling to have either his doctrines or his institutions cri- 
ticised, and that, like all orthodox partizans, he knew, when 
occasion required, how to make the utterance of a sour and 
despotic temper pass for an act of submission to the Word 
of God. The most obvious facts of ecclesiastical history, no 
less than the Scriptures, were unfavourable to the Calvin- 
istic system. Indeed, up to the third century, and even 
beyond that time, all the members of the church pronounced 
upon the exclusion and re-admission of members, confirmed 
the choice of presbyters, and nominated their own bishop.t 
Morely, however, was excommunicated in 1562 by the 
synod of Orleans. According to the France Protestante, 
many persons, and among them some of the most zealous 
for the cause, thought this sentence very strange. Among 
others, Soubise expressed himself strongly to Beza, whom 
he regarded as being “one of the chief pillars of the Re- 
formed party.” Having returned from Orleans to Geneva, 
where he resided, Morely received an order to appear before 
the Consistory, and to makea retractation. This he refused 
to do, but offered to submit to the judgment of Farel, Viret 
and Calvin ; but the latter, doubtless fearing that his two 
colleagues might be on the side of ecclesiastical heresy, 
caused Morely to be excommunicated afresh in 1563, and 
his book to be burnt by the common hangman—always, of 
course, in the name of the Word of God. The author of the 
Traité prudently withdrew from Geneva, or he might possi- 
bly have suffered the fate of Servetus, if we may judge 
from the implacability which Calvin displayed in perse- 
cuting a man whose only fault was faithfulness to the New 
Testament and the history of the Church. We regret to 


* Haag, France Protestante. + Hase, Hist. of the Church, I. 77. 
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find Beza taking a personal share* in this odious trans- 
action, and assisting to drive Morely from the residence of 
Jeanne d’Albret, where he had taken refuge. Three other 
synods, that of Paris in 1565, of Rochelle in 1571, and of 
Nimes in 1572, also condemned the innovator, orthodox 
though he was in a doctrinal point of view. 

The synod of Paris also warned the churches to be on their 
guard against the Unio quatuor evangelistarwm, the work 
of the celebrated jurisconsult Ch. du Moulin, as containing 
errors in regard to limbo, free-will, the Lord’s Supper (du 
Moulin inclined towards Lutheranism), and especially to the 
vocation of the ministers of the church and the discipline 
of the same. This book was given to the flames at Geneva, 
like that of Morely, by the hand of the common hangman. 
The synod of Rochelle went greater lengths still in the way 
of reaction (art. 11 and 16). It constituted the clergy sole 
judges in theological matters, leaving to the elders the right 
of being present at and taking parf in the discussions, but 
depriving them of the right of voting. 

Thus the faithful had no choice but to submit, if, under 
the plea of heresy, their minister were taken away from 
them, if he were deprived, or if they themselves were ex- 
communicated ; while the elders who were sent as deputies 
to the synods had only impotent words wherewith to oppose 
passionate decisions stamped with the seal of an intole- 
rant theocracy. While the synod denied to the elders the 
right of taking cognizance of heresy, it invited the faithful, 
at the instance of Beza, to oppose the introduction of Tran- 
sylvanian and Polish, ie. Socinian heresies, against which 
we know not that Jesus Christ uttered any anathema. The 
narrowness of view displayed in this transaction is not more 
manifest than its inconsistency: here is another infallible 
orthodoxy, and that less and less religious in proportion as 
it claims to set itself up in opposition to Roman orthodoxy. 
This synod was still further disturbed by a sharp discussion 
which turned on the Lord’s Supper. The deputies from 
the Ile de France and Berry asked for an explanation of 
the terms participation in the substance of Jesus Christ in 





* He speaks of the ‘‘ blasphemy done to God” by Morely. (Reg. du consist, 
Wéglise de Genéve, 28 Sept. 1566.) 

+ M. de Félice passes over this fact in silence, as he does many others of the 
same sort, in the book entitled, Hist. des synodes nationaux, 
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the Lord’s Supper, contained in the Confession of Faith. 
They rejected the word substance, which was retained by help 
of subtilties which made the Calvinistic doctrine of a sub- 
stantial presence a worthy counterpart of that of Catholic 
transubstantiation and that of Lutheran consubstantiation. 
It is clear that in rejecting the word, the heretical deputies 
also rejected the thing itself ; in fact, they abandoned Calvin- 
ism and adopted the doctrine of Zwingle (who regarded the 
Lord’s Supper as a commemorative rite), the only doctrine 
which is at once rational and in accord with the teachings 
of Jesus. 

The democratic opinions of Morely had made so much 
progress, that they prevailed at a provincial synod held in 
the Ile of France, where they were maintained by pastor 
Capelle, by Bergeron, and particularly by the illustrious phi- 
losopher Ramus. The liberals of the sixteenth century, 
subject to the same attacks as those of the nineteenth, de- 
manded that the people should be called upon to vote not 
merely on “the daily affairs, the decision of which lay with 
the consistories, but upon general questions of doctrine, 
discipline and excommunication.”* Ramus was a very 
different kind of man to deal withfrom Morely. The national 
synod held at Nimes in 1572, did not venture to excom- 
municate him, but charged pastor Chandieu, who had already 
written a book on the question,+ with the duty of answering 
him as well as Bergeron, “with all possible moderation and 
without mentioning any names.” The modern historian of 
Synods did not shew the same moderation when he said of 
Ramus that he became a Protestant “from a desire for in- 
tellectual independence rather than from religious convic- 
tion,”t and that his love of liberty led him to put piety in 





* Letter of Ramus to Bullinger, who shared his opinions. (Apud Wad- 
dington. ) 

+ La confirmation de la discipline écclesiastique observée és églises réfor- 
mées de France (1566). Chandieu was not allowed to publish this book in the 
name of the consistory of Paris, no doubt because that enlightened body did 
not approve of all the ideas which it contained. 

t This estimate ill accords with that of De Lestre, the President of the 
national synods held at Verteuil and St. Foy. When giving an account to Beza 
of what had taken place at a conference at Lumigny in Brie in 1573, which 
had decided fully in favour of Ramus, with regard to the word substance, and 
which was of opinion that it ought not to be obligatory upon any one to use an 
expression ‘‘ not usual in the Scriptures,” De Lestre observes that throughout 
this conference ‘‘ Ramus and others manifested great docility, shewing reve- 
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the second place. It may be feared that the adversary of 
Ramus has here confounded piety with respect for cleri- 
calism and orthodoxy, both of which are inexpressibly in- 
jurious to true piety. 

It is delightful to see these great and steadfast men, ani- 
mated with apiety so heroic, Morely, Soubise, Ramus, Coligny, 
supported by the authority of Zwingle and Bullinger, carry- 
ing with them the synods and the conferences of the Ile 
of France, that is, the whole of the north, including Paris, 
drawing deep the furrow of liberalism, practising, like our- 
selves of the present time, reform in the Reformation itself, 
and refusing to bend servilely to the yoke of a doctrinal 
system and a discipline which have never completely satis- 
fied the wants of the church. Liberalism then extends its 
roots to the very origin of the Reformation, or rather it is 
the Reformation itself as it existed for almost half a century, 
before it received its too dogmatic organization and its too 
scholastic Confession of Faith. Even then the liberals had 
“at least the advantage of moderation” over their adver- 
saries, as M. Waddington says, in speaking of the fury and 
the violence of Beza against Ramus. 

It truly seems as if the efforts made in the sixteenth 
century to lead back Protestantism to its true principles, 
only served to excite more and more the despotism of syno- 
dical majorities. Thus the second synod of Rochelle, in 
1581, wishing to deprive heresy of every means of influ- 
ence and of extension, invented the Protestant censorship, a 
monstrosity which no one would expect to meet with in a 
church founded upon the gospel and upon liberty. It for- 
bade both the ministers and the faithful to publish any 
writing treating of religious or political matters, without 
the express sanction of the conference of their churches.* 





rence for the assembly, and always professing a holy submissiveness.” (Fr. 
Prot. art. De Lestre.) 

* M. de Félice would have us believe that this measure ‘‘ would in our day 
be unanimously rejected by a synod.” We, however, heard one of his theological 
friends ‘demand precisely the same kind of measure at the last conference of 
pastors held at Paris. From this we may judge of the spirit by which they 
are actuated, and of the degree of liberty they would allow, if they were to 
obtain a majority in the synod—a form of despotism, the re-establishment of 
which they clamorously demand. It would be a liberty like that which 
Beaumarchais describes: *‘I am told that... . provided I do not speak in 
my writings of authority, of worship, of politics, of morals, of people in office, 
of any honourable society, or of any one who holds any opinion or any position, 
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The synod of Montpellier, in 1598, found means to improve 
upon even this noble edict. It prohibited the booksellers 
from printing any books which had not been approved. Here, 
indeed, is orthodoxy confident once more, and heresy buried 
in helpless silence! © the vanity of despotism! The very 
measures which it took to make itself eternal have hastened 
its own ruin by the conscientious indignation which they 
have excited. 

The discussions on the Lord’s Supper had no other result 
than to exaggerate the importance of the dogma which that 
rite embodies. The synod of Vitré, in 1581, for instance, 
declared that “ Jesus Christ and all his benefits are offered 
to us in baptism as well as in the Lord’s Supper.” This was 
a great recoil towards Catholicism, and a deviation from the 
Christian spiritualism so loudly professed by Farel: “Out- 
ward and materia] baptism makes no one good or bad ; both 
the good and the bad may receive it. And we must not 
attribute to this baptism, as the doctors have done in their 
sentences, the power of conferring grace, virtuteoperis operatt, 
as they say and fancy. For only the baptism which Jesus 
gives, saves, cleanses and purifies. The holy baptism of 
Jesus, which is internal and invisible in the soul, when the 
Holy Spirit is imparted, does not depend upon ceremonies, 
persons or times, but upon the pleasure of God alone, who 
bestows grace, faith and salvation.”* 

It would be easy to heap up from the Synodical Acts a 
crowd of casuistical puerilities to which the errors of the 
age gave a factitious importance,—decrees against the be- 
witchers of the newly-married, sorcerers, charmers and en- 
chanters, all devoutly believed in by the authors of a doctrine 
which tended more and more to assume an attitude of in- 
fallibility. We might enumerate proofs of growing severity 
on the part of the consistories, yet of their powerlessness 
to stem the tide of worldliness, as well as strange violations 
of the fundamental principle of the authority of Scripture 
with respect to such questions as divorce and the Apo- 
calypse.t But we will content ourselves with pointing out 





I may put anything I like into print under the inspection of two or three 
censors.” (Le mariage de Figaro. ) 

* La Mamniére et fasson, p. 12. 

+ Article 26 of the synod of Saumur (1596) declares, ‘‘ With respect to the 
demand made by Bas Languedoc, that no minister shall expound the Apocalypse 
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a single circumstance which occurred at the synod of Mont- 
pellier in 1598, the consequences of which were immense. 
Of the first fifteen national synods, no fewer than eight pro- 
tested against the ingratitude of the churches towards the 
pastors whom it was their duty tosupport. In addition, the 
Edict of Nantes required the Protestants to pay tithes to 
the Catholic clergy, without which in many places the latter 
could not have subsisted. But in order to avoid doubling 
these charges, Henry the Fourth, “being willing to gratify 
those of his subjects who professed the so-called Reformed 
religion, and to assist in relieving the many great expenses 
which they had to bear,” decreed in a secret article of the 
Edict that a sum of 45,000 crowns should be annually re- 
mitted to them. The synod of Montpellier received and 
apportioned the royal grant made for the support of the 
Reformed churches, that is, for the salaries of the ministers 
and professors. This was the first step towards the present 
state of things, in which the union of Church and State is 
purchased at the price of the self-government of the Church. 
Might not this have been an occasion for consulting the his- 
tory of the first ages of the Church, for remembering that 
no good is to be compared with liberty, and that a worship 
subsidized by the State virtually abdicates a large part of 
its independence ? 

Let us recapitulate. In this second period, Protestantism 
has been saved by the sword of the nobility, but the vices 
of the princes and the terrors of civil war have lowered the 
level of piety. The resistance of the persecuted has given 
birth to the idea of toleration. A radical and democratical 
movement has been called into existence by the crimes of 
royalty. At the same time, clericalism and the doctrinal ex- 
aggeration of the Confession of Faith, elevating themselves by 
degrees to a position above the Scriptures, have called forth 
the liberal opposition of Morely, Soubise, Ramusand Coligny. 
In reference to doctrine and the self-government of the 
Church, the synods have retrograded from the position taken 
up in the sixteenth century. The religious life, so warm 
and zealous at its origin, has cooled down into the mould 
of formulas, and has, given place to a worship of metaphysical 





without the advice of his conference, it is resolved, that no such exposition 
shall be undertaken without the advice and counsel of the conference or the 
provincial synod.” 
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petrifactions. With respect to the rights and liberty of the 
faithful, the discipline which was formerly declared to be 
capable of improvement has only developed in a direction 
opposed to that progress which is the true conservator of all 
institutions and all authority. The iron age of Reformed 
dogmatism is already about to begin. 
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II.—NICOLAS : ETUDES SUR LA BIBLE. 


[The author of the following article is a beneficed Clergyman 
of the Church of England. Although we are unable to concur 
in all his statements and conclusions as to the position which 
that Church occupies in relation to the progress of theology in 
England, we gladly open our pages to a thoughtful and candid 
student.—Ep. Tuo... Review. | 


Etudes Critiques sur la Bible. Par Michel Nicolas. Ancien 
Testament: Paris, 1862. Nouveau Testament: Paris, 1864. 


THE time is past in which theological studies, or at any 
rate theological reading, was the business of a class devoted 
specially to that subject. More than any other science, 
Theology deals with questions of the deepest moment to 
all, questions which men are less and less disposed to take 
on trust. It has been a necessary consequence of the Re- 
formation, that most educated persons choose to know 
something of the grounds on which rest the creeds presented 
for their acceptance, and to weigh for themselves the con- 
flicting claims of different schools of religious thought. The 
interest in theology, which has, in this country, increased 
very rapidly and remarkably, has not been an unmixed good. 
For nothing so deadens religious life as mere controversy 
for the sake of argument, and not for the search of truth, 
and this has naturally been one parasitic growth of general 
theological reading. Ignorance and carelessness are more- 
over always conservative, so that there have been banded 

together against the results of such studies, not only that 
large class who have a deep reverential fear of any change 
of belief, but those also w ho in their hearts care for none of 
these things. “Stanley,” exclaimed some years since an 
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Oxford undergraduate, whose intellect was not the brightest, 
nor his morals the purest of those present, “why Stanley 
will explain you anything away, from the whale down- 
wards.” Such was the opinion of fast Oxford of the labours 
of the Dean of Westminster, while “the whale” appeared 
to the speaker a bulwark of the Christian faith. For some 
time to come there will surely be, both on the part of those 
inclined to welcome and of those disposed to hate and fear 
modern theological inquiry, much that is distressing to a 
reverent mind, much said and written which were best left 
in the silence and oblivion to which it will return. 

Yet, though we may admit the evils which go along with 
it, we have no right and no wish to regret the fact. No 
phenomenon which attends the march of thought can be 
despised or ignored—none should be unwelcome. And, 
however sciolists may discredit any branch of science to 
which they rashly pretend, their very existence is a proof 
that others are working more deeply than they, striking 
roots of knowledge and faith firm into solid ground. No 
faith whose ground is not solid is worth a straw, and it 
is far better to be for awhile faith-less, seeking that whereon 
to rest, than to cling, however firmly, to that which increas- 
ing light proves to be altogether delusive and unstable. 
But, be this so or not, a fact meets us to which we cannot 
be blind, that thousands read, talk on, are deeply interested 
in matters which once were the rare studies of a few of 
the more learned clergy and fewer still learned laymen. 
The existence has thus been rendered possible of a class of 
books, the fruit of profound study, but written in a more 
or less popular manner, containing rather the outcome of 
research than actual research itself, summing up past criti- 
cism in a brilliant and taking style, collecting what most 
scholars admit, for the sake of those less learned, and 
drawing their own conclusions in a way which enables 
ordinarily educated people to follow them and test their 
accuracy. Nor is there any want of original research, 
though the ponderous modes of past days are disregarded. 
If a church dogma be discussed, great care is taken to dis- 
cover what Scripture says on the subject, and if possible 
what the immediate followers of the apostles thought ; but 
with regard to later fathers, we, it seems considered, are as 
free to judge as they. Again, the broad daylight of the 
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Reformation melted the authority of the traditions of the 
Church, and any body calling itself Protestant, striving to 
crystallize those dissolving traditions in new forms, has 
written itself down inconsistent to its own principles, and 
must some day be content to see the angles of these forms 
also rounded off, once more insensibly gliding away. There 
is thus in modern theological works less appeal than of old 
to any kind of authority; each is more self-contained, more 
independent. The increasing study of foreign languages 
has placed the works of French writers, and in a degree of 
German writers also, within reach of the English public, 
and the thought of three countries is thus fused in our 
theological literature. 

It has been the avowed aim of certain recent English 
writers to place the results of Biblical criticism before the 
common sense of the public who are not scholars. In France 
and Germany the same intent has evidently had large in- 
fluence over such writers as Strauss, and in a pre-eminent 
degree over M. Renan. 

Among books which are popular without therefore being 
unscholarlike are also, though in a less degree than those of 
M. Renan, the works of the accomplished Frenchman, two 
of whose volumes have led to the present train of thought. 
The clearness of his style, through which we see his thought 
like pebbles in a limpid stream,—the care with which he 
frees the path along which he leads his reader from all 
extraneous obstructions,—the perfect fairness and candour 
with which he sees the difficulties in and possible objections 
to his own opinions,—carry us along with him, a most plea- 
sant companion, veiling by these charms the real learning 
he imparts, elucidating points which it had seemed scholars 
alone could so understand as to form a judgment which 
would satisfy their own need. We do not know how widely 
the “Etudes Critiques sur Ancien Testament” may have 
been read in England, but we are sure they have produced 
a profound impression of force and fairness on all who have 
met with them, even when the readers have not gone along 
with the author's conclusions. No one need fear that even 
in the midst of the freest speculations on the Pentateuch they 
will find anything which need wound devotional feeling, 
Reasonably or not, this feeling is enlisted among us on the 
side of the Old Testament as well as on that of the New. 
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There are minds almost as much shocked at the suspicion that 
natural causes were at work in the production of the plagues 
of Egypt, or that the numbers of the marching Israelites 
have been over-stated, as they would be by a round denial 
of the Incarnation or the Resurrection. And as the doubts 
which exist as to the historical truth of those great mysteries 
are by common consent advanced with extremest caution 
and sincere care not to disturb a faith which rests on them, 
so also it would seem that even matters which we may see 
to have nothing on earth to do with Christianity or religion, 
should be touched reverently, if the faith of others is in- 
volved in them. It is only by slow degrees that the child 
learning to walk can bear to reject the finger which only 
seems to uphold him, and to withdraw it hastily might 
cause a serious fall, even though it be no true support. And 
it is with the intellectual as with the physical growth in 
more particulars than we are always inclined to admit. We 
say this because M. Nicolas treats of the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, and of the influence which the system of Moses 
had on the religion of the Jews, and because no book we 
have ever read has placed the subject so firmly, yet so 
gently, before those who may wish to see the unorthodox 
side of the question. We use the word unorthodox because 
M. Nicolas himself contrasts his point of view with that 
of the orthodox ; but we shall have somewhat to say on 
these terms before we conclude. 

The position which the first essay endeavours to establish 
is this: 

“The system of Moses is contained in the Pentateuch ; but it 
is a fact, which cannot now be disputed, that this document in 
its present form is not by Moses. I think I have proved that 
the Pentateuch is a collection of writings from different sources, 
which, having passed through various stages of arrangement, 
received only very late the form in which we possess them ; but 
that many of them in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, date from 
a time anterior to the establishment of the Hebrews in the land 
of Canaan, and allow us to reconstruct the essential features of 
the Mosaic plan.”—Preface, Vol. I. p. ii. 

He traces with rapidity and precision the growth of cri- 
ticism on this point to the present day, starting with the 
full admission that “from the restoration of the temple and 
worship by Nehemiah and Ezra, the Jews have regarded the 
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five books of the Law as the work of Moses.” But denying 
that “this opinion had the dogmatic precision which has 
been since given to it,” he considers that the Jews deemed 
“Moses the author of the Pentateuch in much the same way 
as Napoleon was the author of the ‘Code Frangais.” He 
points out that St. Jerome, in the early age of the Christian 
church, considered it “an indifferent question whether the 
five books were regarded as the work of Moses or as re- 
touched and set in order by Ezra. But later the opinion 
became general that they were from the hand of the great 
Hebrew Lawgiver. ..... It is, however, well to add that 
this belief was never an article of faith; the Church has 
decided, officially, nothing on this point, although on the 
whole she has implicitly adopted this belief.” (Vol. L. pp. 
2, 3.) From the Catholic point of view, however, it is of 
small importance whether the given or the supposed author 
of any book is really so. To the Catholic, the Church is the 
interpreter of holy writ; it is she who is inspired to bring 
out the meaning. The insistance that the author whose 
name is attached to any book has himself written it, is the 
consequence of the Protestant theory of the literal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Yet while Protestantism, so often 
as it has become dogmatic, has been more narrow, more 
hard, than the Catholic Church, there have ever been Pro- 
testants who have not forgotten that free thought and not 
dogma was the essence and the secret of their very ecclesias- 
tical existence. Among them were raised the earliest doubts 
on the opinion which gives to Moses as author or final 
editor the books which bear his name. 

There is no need to follow M. Nicolas through his sum- 
mary and criticism of each writer on the subject, from the 
gleams of suspicion among the early Reformers to the pre- 
sent day; enough to say that he is singularly fair, and, 
as compared with the German Ewald, and, though he does 
not mention him, with our own late Professor Donaldson, 
eminently conservative. Both of these writers attempt to 
distinguish more than seems possible to M. Nicolas, the 
exact contents and limits of some of the early traditions 
incorporated in our present Pentateuch. 

But from any attentive study of biblical criticism, there 
can, we think, be no doubt that the distinction between 
those documents in which God is designated by the name 
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Elohim, in our version “God,” and those others in which 
the word Jehovah, in our version “LORD,” appears, is a 
very real one, which recurs again and again to the mind 
of the English reader of the Bible, so soon as the fact of 
such difference is pointed out. It is true that some would 
desire to restrict the discrimination between these docu- 
ments within extremely narrow limits. Mr. Kingsley, for 
instance, a man by no means usually over-cautious, says in 
a note to his recent volume of Sermons, “I must say that 
all attempts to distinguish between ‘Jehovistic’ and ‘ Elo- 
histic’ documents, with the exception perhaps of the first 
chapter of Genesis, seem to me to fail; and that the 
theory of an Elohistic and a Jehovistic sect has received 
its reductionem ad absurdum in a certain recent criticism 
of the Psalms.”* Yet not so, we think, in either case. 
A careful examination of the Pentateuch, to go no further, 
will probably, not indeed lead us, with some German critics, 
to consider that the Elohistic documents are the basis of 
the books, and that the others are but supplements ; but 
rather to agree for the most part with M. Nicolas’ classifi- 
cation. He says: “Only in Genesis are the Elohistic docu- 
ments predominant. In Exodus, the two classes are of 
nearly equal extent. Leviticus is entirely Jehovistic. The 
word Elohim occurs in it but twice; and it may be be- 
lieved that in these two passages it is employed as the 
prophets were accustomed to employ it, who ceased not, 
while sometimes using the term, to be of the Jehovistic 
section. And the whole book of Numbers, except those 
chapters which contain the history of Balaam, is composed 
of Jehovistic documents. In a word, all the legislative 
portion of the Pentateuch is Jehovistic ; and it could not 
be otherwise, for the Jehovistic notion of God is the basis 
of the Mosaic law, and the term Jehovah appears in the 
history of the Hebrews only with Moses.” (Vol I. pp. 50, 
51.) 

The vast discrepancy between the two kind of docu- 
ments may be seen at a glance, not only in the two accounts 
of the Creation, of the Flood, of the call of Abraham, but 
still more strikingly in the two genealogies in the 4th and 
5th chapters of Genesis. And no explanation which can 


* Gospel of the Pentateuch, p. 8, note. 
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be offered so well accounts for this fact as the supposition 
“that each religious party in Israel designated God exclu- 
sively by one of these two names; those who held to the 
old patriarchal traditions by the word Elohim, and those 
who had accepted the Mosaic reform by the name Jeho- 
vah.” (Vol I. p. 51.) This also serves to explain the 
certain yet startling fact that Moses’ schemes for the settle- 
ment of his people in the promised land were never carried 
out ; that there is scarce a trace of the Mosaic law in the 
books of Joshua and Judges; that its establishment and 
final triumph were of an extremely late date in the history 
of the Hebrew race; and yet that no criticism, however 
searching and even hostile, has to fair minds set aside the 
belief that, with many after modifications, the law called 
Mosaic was in very truth the law of Moses. 

The second essay in the first volume endeavours to trace 
up to Moses those religious and social principles which had 
their origin in him, “or at least in the reform attempted in 
the desert after the Exodus, and which for posterity is per- 
sonified in Moses, to all appearance its principal promoter.” 
(Vol. I. Pref. p. iii) And the third is devoted to the proof 
that the system so begun “penetrated Israel but slowly ; 
and decidedly triumphed at last only when the kingdom of 
Judah was about to disappear for ever under the attacks of 
the Chaldzans.” (Vol. L Pref. pp. iii, iv.) 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist on matters of 
detail, we fully believe M. Nicolas will so far carry with 
him in the main all fair-minded men who read his book ; 
and we commend it cordially to those who desire to see the 
questions involved argued with extreme care and skill, and 
with an absence of the personalities which disfigure so 
large a portion of theological literature both at home and 
abroad. We doubt, indeed, if he will succeed in impressing 
all his readers with his own firm belief that Elohism was 
an tdolatrous monotheism ; there will still remain those 
who think that, as a simpler monotheism less tied to creed 
and form than the later development of Jewish religion, it 
had its advantages even over the sublime revelations of 
Moses ; that from some points of view the indistinct faith 
of Abraham was higher than the more developed convictions 
of an Hezekiah or a Josiah. Nor will he convince all of 
them that the whole religious life of the Jewish pation was 
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split into two so clearly distinct parties as he would have 
it, however it may be admitted that the words Elohim and 
Jehovah, as well as the conceptions they imply, are radi- 
cally distinct. We think the position quite tenable that 
a large or the largest body of the religious public of Judea 
may have been unconscious of the diversities of schools 
among their leaders, as in our villages at the present day 
the inhabitants would be quite unable to explain or under- 
stand in what way the teaching in their own church dif- 
fered from that in the church of the next parish. And we 
also believe it to be possible and probable that the majority 
of the nation came, at least by the time of David, to use 
the word Jehovah as the name for God, even while many of 
them continued to entertain of Him the ideas expressed by 
the earlier word Elohim. 

This notion of a strongly marked boundary, on one side or 
other of which each Jew was compelled to take his stand,— 
this conviction that the Elohistic section was idolatrous, 
and that each man who named the name of Jehovah was 
necessarily a strong upholder of Mosaic system, rite and 
faith,—has given rise to the fourth essay, of which, while 
much is most valuable, the main position seems to us 
only a very ingenious and eloquent paradox. It is devoted 
to the consideration of Hebrew prophets and prophecy, 
“whom,” says M. Nicolas, “I consider as the advocates of 
the Mosaic system in the heart of the Hebrew nation, and 
as the chiefs and directors of the party, or, as I propose to 
call it, the little church which adhered to the teaching of 
Moses. Thanks to their perseverance, to their devotion, to 
their religious and moral enthusiasm, the principles pro- 
claimed by Moses did not perish, and at last triumphed in 
the house of Jacob.” (Vol. IL. Pref. p. v.) 

His whole sketch of the nature and aim of prophecy— 
his vindication of the far higher status of the forth-teller 
than that of the fore-teller—his examination of the facts 
that as the estimate of the dignity of the prophet’s office 
grew in the minds of men there dropped off from it such 
titles as “seer” and the attributes of a soothsayer—his 
notice of the schools of the prophets,—leave little to be 
desired. A comparison of these with the discussion in the 
Preface of Sir Edward Strachey’s admirable book, “ Hebrew 
Politics,” will give the reader all that really need be known 
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on these subjects at present. But we cannot follow him 
when he strives to prove that the declamations of the pro- 
phets against the priests were really from the mouths of 
those who themselves belonged to what may be called the 
sacerdotal party, who considered the whole ritual and law 
of Moses as the one barrier between their people and law- 
less lust or wanton idolatry. In no age have the clergy 
attacked the vices of the clergy while they desired to up- 
hold the system of which those clergy were the authorized 
exponents. One here and there may have spoken out at 
times, as did Savonarola; but when a Luther attacks the 
monks, or a Latimer the bishops, it has been to prepare, 
consciously or unconsciously, the fall of monachism or epis- 
copacy. The Hebrew prophets and priests were fully aware 
of the fact, put afterwards into such epigrammatic language, 
that “a house divided against a house must fall.” 

Nor do we think that a comparison, sometimes made, of 
the prophets to the regular and the priesthood to the secular 
clergy of the middle ages, will do much to explain the anta- 
gonism. Asceticism was the root of the monastic life, and 
though there were hermits and fakirs among the prophets, 
such was by no means the prevailing spirit of Judaism. 
The resemblance is merely superficial. We should far rather 
incline to see in the growth of prophecy a striving after a 
reformed and purer religion than was that of Moses, a further 
development when men were able to bear it, as the religion 
of Moses had been a growth ovft of some traditions of Egypt, 
mixed with the noble and pure conceptions of, or revelations 
to, the mind of Moses. And as all religious reforms seek 
not only to develop on the one hand, but claim to return to 
a purer antecedent ideal on the other, so it seems to us that 
the prophets, while using the name Jehovah, strive to return 
in great measure to the simple, unsymboled faith of the 
patriarchs and founders of the race. We do not, indeed, 
forget that Isaiah, the greatest of all the prophets, received 
his commission in the temple, when, as he tells us, “ I saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah 
of Hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory. And the 
posts of the door moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
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the house was filled with smoke.” (Isaiah vi.) But it is signi- 
ficant that the train of Jewish priests and victims, the wor- 
shipers and the rites, disappear, and God only is present to 
the rapt vision of His servant. 

We can, however, completely agree with M. Nicolas in 
his view of the cordial union between priest and prophet 
on the return from the captivity, when each believed that 
“all the promises announced of old by men of God were 
at once to be realized” (Vol. I. p. 441), when Messianic hopes 
and expectations grew clearer and clearer for a while ; but 
only, as it happened, that Malachi should see the longed- 
for end was not yet, and “once more postpone to an inde- 
any future the great and terrible day of the Lord.” (VoL 

. p. 442.) 

The second volume of the Etudes Critiques sur la Bible, 
that on the New Testament, has lately appeared, after an 
interval of two years. This is of itself a guarantee that the 
subjects discussed, growing naturally out of and forming 
the complement of those in the former volume, have been 
carefully weighed before M. Nicolas has placed before the 
public the conclusions at which he has arrived. And the 
book itself shews, if possible, greater research, more calm- 
ness, and a more matured judgment, than the first series of 
essays. The author has evidently felt that the questions 
are of infinitely greater moment, involving as they do the 
original documents of the religion which has changed the 
course of the world—documénts which claim to place us 
face to face with the Divine Person of its Founder, and to 
have been in large measure written by his immediate com- 
panions and disciples. It is possible that the gravity and 
caution of the book may render it at first sight less inte- 
resting to the general reader than its predecessor, and M. 
Renan’s recent brilliant romance may incline some to turn 
away from this, the next book of great importance on the 
New Testament, wit a sensation of weariness when they 
find it marches from its premisses to its conclusion with the 
precision of a syllogism. But we are sure that to those 
who feel that firm ground must be discovered before the 
attempt is made to reconstruct for our examination the early 
Christian life, this book will be found of the deepest inte- 
rest as well as value, M. Nicolas’ account of his own intent 
in the book is this: 

“Placing myself outside all dogmatic prejudice, I have here 
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proposed to myself solely to replace primitive Christianity on 
the ground of historic reality. ... I have not attempted to draw 
a complete picture of the ideas and literature of the early church. 
Such a task would have been beyond my power, and probably 
also beyond the patience of the reader, who, whatever interest 
he may take in religious matters, would not have been content 
to follow me through the long and minute discussions on which 
we must needs enter. It has seemed to me that to attain my 
end, which is simply to lead the reader to form a true idea of the 
history of primitive Christianity, it would be enough for me to 
examine a few of the more important questions bearing on the 
New Testament..... The first concerns the Gospels, and has 
led me to determine the respective characters of these four docu- 
ments, their relations with each other, and the mode of their 
composition. The second is occupied with the Christianity of 
the apostles. I have here studied the differing conceptions enter- 
tained by the first propagators of the new faith on the principles 
and doctrines of their Master. The last is occupied with the 
formation of the canon, and is intended to explain by what train 
of circumstances the twenty-seven different writings forming the 
New Testament, and at first independent of each other, have 
been joined together in a single work.”—Vol. IL. Pref. p. vii. 


It cannot be disputed that every critical investigation 
which has been made of late years into any one of these 
subjects—and only of late years has the critical faculty been 
generally developed—ends in some conclusions contrary to 
received opinions. The fact is so notorious, that there are 
men who deliberately turn away from all critical study of 
the Bible, lest they should be led towards views they have 
already determined not to entertain. But, as M. Nicolas 
truly says, although modern criticism may resolve these 
questions in a different way to that in which the Church 
resolved them in times past, the fact of differences between 
the evangelists was widely noted in the end of the second 
century, and the difficulties thus raised have never been 
wholly met. And, we must repeat once more, it is not for 
those who have accepted the Reformation to desire to re- 
strict inquiry, since by their adherence to its principles they 
admit that the truth has not been finally sealed up beyond 
the reach of further discovery and teaching. The Church 
writers in the first centuries adopted various theories to 
account for such facts as the discrepancy between the gene- 
alogies of the Christ, which can now excite only a smile ; 
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for instance, that wholly gratuitous assumption that Joseph 
was the son of a mother who had married two uterine 
brothers, and that considered as the son of both he could 
have a double genealogy ; and the well-meaning attempts 
of others to deny differences are futile. For all unprejudiced 
persons the fact is plain, that the evangelists do not agree 
on many very important points. 

Again, it seems idle now to deny that two schools of 
theology existed among the apostles ; “the one party con- 
sidering the new doctrine as only a simple reform of Juda- 
ism, and remaining half Jews ; the others understanding it 
in a more elevated sense, separating it from the law of 
Moses and the traditions of the Synagogue, and rightly pre- 
senting it as an universal religion, which should extend 
beyond the limits of the ancient covenant, and call to itself 
men of all races and all tongues.” (Vol. II. Pref. p. xii.) 
The doctors of the Church simply denied this disagreement, 
yet the conviction that it was there gradually grew in 
strength, till, at the Reformation, formulas borrowed from 
St. Paul and St. James became almost the watchwords of 
the two great sections of Christendom ; and in his vehement 
adhesion to the one, Luther did not hesitate to deny the 
authority of the other. The differences between Catholicism 
and Protestantism are indeed differences in human nature ; 
they have existed in a modified form in all religions ; it 
would be a circumstance contrary to all analogy were we 
not to find them in nascent as in full-grown Christianity. 
These questions have always been debated among theolo- 
gians. “But while ecclesiastical theology explains them 
in accordance with its own theories, criticism studies them 
from an historical point of view, laying aside all prejudices ; 
and this is the only true method, since it is not for facts to 
bend themselves into conformity with a-priori theories, but 
rather for dogmatic theories to model themselves on facts.” 
(Vol. II. Pref. p. xix.) 

If the first difficulty which presents itself to a reader of 
the Gospels is the differences between them, the second is 
certainly their points of agreement. In the case of the first 
three or synoptical Gospels, this agreement is so marked as 
to make it almost impossible to suppose that they are inde- 
pendent of each other; yet the objections are scarcely less 
strong to the supposition that any one has been borrowed 
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from any other. The first step to a clear view of the subject 
is to discover from the evidence afforded by themselves 
the date at which they were written. The first and third 
Gospels are those which are most strikingly like each other, 
yet in their very likeness are some strange differences. One 
of these helps us to the discovery of their dates and their 
order of time as compared with each other. St. Matthew 
and St. Luke each give the Saviour’s prediction of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and of his second advent. In St. 
Matthew, the two events are so closely linked together as 
to be in fact two parts of one event. “ Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days” shall appear the signs which 
herald the returning Christ. It is plain that, the holy city 
once fallen, it would be impossible to take the Lord's words, 
whatever were the very phrases which fell from his lips, in 
this sense. It would follow of necessity that in reporting 
the double prophecy of the Lord after the dispersion of the 
Jews, care would be taken to leave a greater interval between 
the first and last acts of the great eschatological drama. 
St. Luke says, “These things shall first come to pass ;” that 
is, wars and commotions and rising of nation against nation ; 
“but the end is not by and by;” that is, not immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem. In the first Gospel all is vague 
and general ; it would be hard to discover the precise de- 
struction intended were it not for the parallel passage in the 
third. But in the third Gospel is distinct mention made 
of the siege and taking of the city. The one author wrote 
when the prediction, still unaccomplished, was uncertain in 
his eyes; the other could give it a preciser form after its 
fulfilment. Yet, since the third evangelist still regarded 
the coming of the Christ as very near, as he was convinced 
that his generation would not pass away till all was ful- 
filled, it is impossible to suppose that any considerable time 
had elapsed between the taking of the city and the writing 
the Gospel. This, as M. Nicolas says, is one instance only of 
how little differences in likeness serve to fix the date of 
the Gospels ; but it is an important one. To place at least 
two of the four Gospels, or any considerable portion of 
them, A.D. 90, is a conservative act in these days of cri- 
ticism. 

But if the Gospels, or any of them, are of so high an 
antiquity, how comes it that so few direct quotations from 
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them are found in the writings of the apostolic fathers or 
their immediate successors? how comes it they were not at 
once received as authorities in the early Christian world? 
St. Luke gives us in part the answer, when he tells us that 
there were already many writings setting forth the things 
surely believed, each no doubt having its own circle who 
looked on it as the one authentic record. But the truer 
answer is, that no written biography of the Lord had any 
great value while those yet lived who had personally known 
him or even his apostles. The tradition was a guarantee 
for the truth of Scripture, not Scripture for the truth of 
tradition. Moreover, it is certain that each Gospel was 
written, not for the whole church, but for a section or even 
an individual, and came ‘into general knowledge only by 
slow degrees, and as the need of written documents was 
felt on account of the waning accuracy of tradition. 

It would be impossible in our. limited space, as well as 
unfair to M. Nicolas, to attempt to discuss the manner in 
which he sifts the various theories on the origin and inter- 
dependence of our Gospels. Enough to say that he is fair, 
learned and clear, careful to retain all he can, even when 
he refuses to allow in their present form the synoptic Gos- 
pels to the evangelists whose names they bear. That these 
passed through various editions is probable and even certain, 
and every explanation of their interdependence has been 
more or less based on this assumption. Of them he says, 
“They have not the character of personal writings. They 
are but the reproduction of earlier and fragmentary works, 
which are here condensed, re-united and combined, so as to 
present, in a greater or less degree of development, a con- 
nected picture of the Lord’s life and teaching. And these 
fragmentary works in their turn are but the reproduction 
of oral tradition. But if this fact does not at all diminish 
the authority of our synoptic Gospels, which still remain 
the expression of prinritive and apostolic Christianity, it 
singularly complicates the question of their origin. It places 
criticism before a doubly complex problem. We must first 
disentangle in our Gospels the different writings of which 
they are diverse combinations, and then seek the origin of 
these elementary writings. Can we ever hope to arrive at 
a solution which shall be satisfactory? A doubt may be 
allowed, however great may be our confidence in the saga- 
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city of the human intellect.” (Vol. IL. p. 126.) This mo- 
desty is very pleasant when some modern writers seem to 
think they know as much of the genesis of early documents 
as though they had sat in the authors’ studies and mended 
the pens with which the books were written. 

The fourth Gospel stands so wholly alone as an inde- 
pendent account of the Saviour, can be so completely dis- 
severed from the first three, that some eminent and devout 
writers have not scrupled to see in it the only pure Chris- 
tianity, the only true conception of the mission and cha- 
racter of the Christ. Fichte, for instance, says: “I regard 
the apostle John as the only teacher of true Christianity ; 
the apostle Paul and his party remained half Jews, and left 
unaltered the fundamental error of Judaism as well as of 
Heathenism. It is only with John that the philosopher 
can deal, for he alone has respect for reason, and appeals 
to that evidence which alone has weight with the philoso- 
pher—the internal: ‘If any man will do the will of him 
that sent me, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.’.... Further: of the four Gospels, only that of John 
contains what we seek and desire—a Doctrine of Religion ; 
while, on the contrary, the best that the others offer to us, 
without completion and explanation by John, amounts to 
nothing more than Morality, which to us has but a very 
subordinate value. As to the assertion that John had the 
other evangelists before him, and only designed to supply 
what they had omitted, we shall not here inquire into it: 
should that be the case, then in our opinion the supplement 
is the best part of the whole, and John’s predecessors had 
passed over that precisely which was of essential impor- 
tance.”* 

Now we by no means agree with Fichte in his disparage- 
ment of the other Gospels, still less with his estimate of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles ; but we have quoted the 
above as expressing in a strong form a very real and essen- 
tial difference between the synopties and the fourth Gospel. 
How account for this, for certain curious inaccuracies in 
matters of fact into which it seems all but impossible a 
Jew should have fallen, for the Gnostic expressions to be 
found in it, and yet connect it with the apostle John, as the 





* The Way towards the Blessed Life: trans. W. Smith, p. 96. 
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whole tradition of the Christian church has connected it? 
The following is M. Nicolas’ mode of solving the difficulty. 
It is almost unjust to quote it without the rest of the argu- 
ment, but we trust our notice of the book may induce our 
readers to judge it for themselves. 


“One of the members of the Christian society at Ephesus, 
composed, taking the teaching of the apostle John for his guide, 
a picture of the work of Jesus Christ. This labour, in which 
perhaps several others took part, was at first, as seems likely, 
destined for the edification of the group of the faithful who 
gathered round that apostle. Did John give his sanction to the 
work? It is quite possible. Nothing in it could seem opposed 
to his views and opinions. If Jesus Christ were therein described 
under metaphysical terms which he would not himself have used, 
which perhaps he did not even know before he lived at Ephesus 
in the midst of men accustomed to the language of the theosophy 
of the time, these terms would seem to him very fitting to de- 
scribe the mystical idea which he had conceived of his divine 
Master. There was no reason that he should see in this book 
anything other than a learned exposition of his faith in the 
Saviour, and in reality it was composed only to reproduce his 
teaching. If things happened thus, it would necessarily follow 
that this writing should be generally regarded as the work of the 
apostle John.”—Vol. IL. pp. 216, 217. 


We regard the fact of two schools of theology among the 
apostles as so self-evident, that we do not say M. Nicolas 
has proved their existence. Such a form of expression 
would imply there could be a doubt on the subject. It can 
only be denied by those who do not study the Scriptures 
in any real sense, and who are contented with that theory 
of inspiration which reduces it to dictation. If, indeed, the 
apostles were merely the amanuenses of the Holy Spirit, or 
inert instruments through which the voice of God spoke, 
the difficulty is thrust back into a region into which rever- 
ence would forbid us to follow it. But if we are to read 
the Scriptures critically at all, we must be content to set 
aside such a notion of inspiration as this, whatever other 
or no other we may form for ourselves. But the second 
essay places the whole matter before us in a clear point of 
view, and does much to bring out in a strong light the 
character of St. Paul—whom it does not class, with Fichte, 
among semi-Jews—the great apostle whose mission it was 
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to give infant Christianity that universalism which might 
fit it to embrace the world, and insinuate itself into every 
stream of modern thought, literature and art. The strifes 
which have divided men from their fellow-men, did not 
begin and did not cease with the apostles. They were 
partizans, as we are in our days; and if they yearned for 
peace and unity, if they saw the great vision of a future 
united church, it was as Falkland prayed for peace and 
dreamed of an united realm, while girding on his armour 
for the fight. The victory has as yet been gained by neither 
side, and it may indeed be that the balance of truth is best 
preserved, and will for ever be best preserved, while earnest 
men cling to its opposite poles ; but this is certain, that a 
strong feeling of the need of uniformity of creed and worship 
does not result from an examination of the apostolic age, 
and that such uniformity has done much to stifle intellec- 
tual movement and life. And we believe that as the party 
of progress once more rises into distinct prominence, and 
the reform of the churches draws nearer, the theology of 
the great Gentile apostle will once more furnish the watch- 
words, his armoury the spiritual swords, which distinguish 
and which arm the champions of reform. 

There is no room for the play of fancy and little field for 
speculation in a sketch of the history of the Canon, but the 
third essay in this volume is not therefore the less valuable. 
It is concise, able and readable, and is the only short sum- 
mary of the formation of the Canon which is, so far as we 
know, likely to be read by those who are not professed 
theological students. For such is intended, and by such 
only is likely to be read, the able treatise of Mr. Westcott 
in our own language. 

“Criticism,” says M. Nicolas, “does not ally itself with 
an ardent faith.” We agree with him only if he means not 
the belief of those who 


“__ after toil and storm 
May seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere 
Nor cares to fix itself to form ;” 


but rather a passionate partizanship, and strong conviction 
of the need of dogma. With such ardour of faith criticism 
has nothing in common. But if the search for truth be the 
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highest pursuit of man’s intellect, and the love of truth, 
which is the love of God, the highest exercise of his spirit, 
the truth-seeker and the truth-lover must welcome with 
eagerness all fellow-labourers endeavouring by criticism or 
any other way to attain to higher knowledge. He may not 
always agree with their methods, or hold the same estimate 
as they hold of the value of their discoveries, but he will 
not count them unfaithful or weaken his own faith in God 
if they contradict or even disprove his own previous con- 
victions. 

We do not indeed imagine that there is any real difference 
between M. Nicolas and ourselves ; but the admission above 
is one which may alarm some minds unless the sense in 
which it is true be clearly understood. So, again, we regard 
as unfortunate, as well as untrue in fact, the use of the 
terms “orthodox” and “unorthodox” by many modern 
writers on the side of free thought. Technical orthodoxy 
has still theoretically so great an advantage for most minds, 
it is considered so absolutely necessary for the clergy of 
most religious bodies, that it is well to determine wherein 
orthodoxy consists. Now we imagine that when M. Nicolas 
speaks of his own views as being contrary to those of the 
orthodox, he is referring not so much to any standards of 
doctrine, such as Creeds, Articles or Liturgy, as to the popu- 
lar opinion which may be strongly opposed to his own. But 
let it be remembered that popular opinion on religious 
matters is invariably the opinion of the less and not of the 
more educated, who are always in a minority; that the 
tendency of the uneducated is ever to harden and narrow 
dogma; while dogmatic forms, as drawn up by the more 
educated, and almost invariably as a compromise between 
two schools of thought, are quite certainly wider than any 
single expression of popular opinion. And however unwise 
it may be to require subscription to dogmatic forms in any 
such way as to imply a complete assent to every jot and 
tittle therein contained, it can scarce be disputed that the 
fact of some common standard of creed or worship has often 
proved a great safeguard against the monstrous tyranny of 
some mere notion of the time, which, were it not for that 
wider formula, would’enslave, or at least burthen, the minds 
of men. We venture to defend M. Nicolas’ faith and ortho- 
doxy, in spite of himself, as well as our own, because with 
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regard to by far the greater number of subjects with which 
he deals or on which he touches, what he says of the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is true, “the Church has decided 
nothing officially on the point,” whether by the Church be 
meant that of Rome or the minor societies which the Re- 
formation has called into existence; and if the solemn 
utterance of the Church has still a claim to our heed and 
obedience, we surely have a perfect right to disregard the 
mere strife of tongues. To the clergy, above all other men, 
the question is at this day important, what position they 
are to take with regard to free thought, and on the clergy 
of the Church of England it is especially pressing that they 
decide, and that speedily, the attitude in which they will 
stand, hostile or friendly, to liberal opinion. The condition 
of that Church is a singular one. Among her clergy are in 
England the foremost in the van of liberal opinions, yet the 
Bishops almost to a man are hostile to them ; the intellec- 
tual life of the country shrinks from enrolment among her 
teachers ; and while the great body of the clergy are con- 
servative or reactionary, their standard as Jearned men is, 
by the admission of the Bishops, becoming deteriorated. It 
will, we think, be a matter for sincere regret to men of 
liberal thought, not only within but without the pale of the 
Church of England, should those who are also liberal be 
prevented entering or cast out from the ranks of her clergy. 
For the great majority of educated Dissenters are such rather 
on political than on religious grounds. It would be most 
undesirable to narrow the boundaries of that Church which 
claims to be the chief exponent of the religious thought of 
the country. We deem it certain that if intolerance once 
had its way within the Church of England, each small sect 
which is at all bound by dogmatic statements would follow 
her lead, and men of liberal opinions would find no accre- 
dited society of Christians to which they could attach 
themselves. This is already the case to a great extent in 
other countries than our own, and in a measure here also. 
But if one who aspires to teach has no recognized position, 
not only has he far less influence, but, his devotional needs 
unsatisfied through want of a worship with which he can 
identify himself, his spiritual life is likely to suffer from 
lack of nourishment. 

We desire, therefore, to discuss briefly the licence of free 
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thought which is the privilege of the clergy of the Church 
of England ; for if we shall succeed in shewing that they 
are not bound to reject any opinion which may chance to 
be new, it will follow that the clergy of other bodies, less 
tied by dogmatic statements, have at least equal liberty ; 
that the laity may cast aside that uneasy suspicion which 
sometimes arises, that however true may be the teacher's 
words, they contravene statements by which he is bound ; 
that in the search for truth such writings as those of M. 
Nicolas are reading as wholesome and as necessary as are 
the works of the Fathers or of Anglican divines. 

We do not wish to say much on the liberty which has 
been established by a recent judgment of the Privy Council. 
That more has been conceded than appears at first sight is 
very certain ; but still the points yielded have been for the 
most part matters of detail ; isolated expressions have been 
shewn not to be contrary to certain other expressions : we 
wish here rather to indicate the right of liberal opinions in 
general, than the freedom from penal consequences gained 
for certain definite statements. 

Our business, then, is with the terms of communion and 
articles of agreement as at present imposed in the Church 
of England. 

To put out of sight for a moment the question whether 
the more essential forms of belief, such as Creeds, do not 
and must not change from time to time, there will certainly 
occur crises of religious faith, during which thought will 
have outrun some existing forms, as expressions in a liturgy, 
or statements in doctrinal articles ; and though we may feel 
sure such forms will hereafter be changed, an honest man 
must ask himself if he can give his assent to words which 
obviously were written for another phase of thought than 
his own, whose authors never dreamed of modern interpre- 
tations, evasions and accommodations. We must, moreover, 
face the fact, that these forms, to which, perhaps, he can 
with difficulty hold, may break down utterly, under ad- 
vancing thought and further study. But we think that 
such an one, concerned solely with the present, is not 
bound to ask what was the “animus imponentis;’ nor has 
he a right, on the other hand, “to unsettle received opinions 
when they may seem to be erroneous, unless he have a rea- 
sonable hope, as it appears to him, that he shall be able to 
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substitute something better in their place: we should not 
rob weak wayfarers in this worldty scene of the reeds on 
which they lean, unless we can strengthen their feeble 
knees, or supply into their right hands stronger staves to 
lean on.”* The former of these principles is generally ad- 
mitted with regard to the most important articles of faith, 
and it is most inconsistent to deny its application in con- 
fessedly minor matters. For instance, there can be no doubt 
historically that the clause in the Apostles’ Creed touching 
the descent of Christ into Hades, has wholly changed its 
meaning. Most Christian Protestants who use that Creed 
would accept Barrow’s interpretation of the words, that they 
are an intensification of the preceding “dead and buried,” 
an expression of faith that the soul of Christ did leave ‘his 
body, that his death was not a trance, but that wherever 
and in whatever state are the spirits of men after death, 
there and in that state was the spirit of Christ.+ But the 
Roman Church imagines a Limbus Patrum, where Adam 
and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets, were waiting for the 
promised Redeemer ; that thither the Lord descended, pro- 
claimed the tidings of his victory, and burst the bonds 
which held them there. This, the Roman belief, was no 
doubt the “animus imponentis ;” yet outside the Roman 
Church few doubt that we are justified in leaving such an 
interpretation, and finding in the words the expression of 
simpler and maturer convictions. 

So, again, the truest sense of Scripture is that which will 
be placed on it by those to whom the Scripture shall comet 
when knowledge shall be fuller and clearer than now. But 
we do not lay the Bible aside because some passages are 
found to have been misunderstood, and others are gaining 
and will gain fresh light. As the Bible is treated, and the 
Apostles’ Creed, that most venerable of all symbols, so may 
surely be treated the Athanasian Creed, Prayer-book and 
Articles. 

sut it may be thought a passage in the Ordinal requires 
a belief in the canonical Scriptures, with which modern 
research may clash somewhat rudely. That requirement of 
assent, however, must be taken with the definition of Holy 


* Wilson’s Bampton Lectures, 1851, p. 281. 
+ Barrow’s Works, fol. ed., Vol. L pp. 444 et seq. 
t¢ See H. B. Wilson’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 28, 29. 
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Scripture in the 6th of the xxxix Articles: “In the name of 
the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church.” In fact, the two passages 
may be taken as one expression of doctrine. Now we do 
not press a consideration, which yet seems to deserve some 
attention, that as the Church manifestly and rightly requires 
a more definite expression of faith from the clergy than 
from the laity, so the Bishop seems more tied to the letter 
of Scripture than are the lower ranks of the clergy. The 
Bishop, speaking from his own position, asks, “Do you 
unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament?’ The candidate, looking at the matter 
from his point of view, answers simply, “I do believe them.” 
We are aware that this will seem a subtle and perhaps an 
unfair distinction ; but two considerations may modify this 
opinion. Mr. Wilson’s words, in his wise and thoughtful 
essay on the National Church,* are surely true when he says, 
that in such a case as subscription “the strictly legal obli- 
gation is the measure of the moral one;” and it seems, 
moreover, that when every word of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England has been so weighed, so cavilled at, so 
amended, as we know it to have been, the absence of the 
words “so” or “unfeignedly” is not without significance. 
But, however this may be, the Article is not by any means 
so stringent as it has been often represented. If we are not 
bound to inquire or heed what was the “animus impo- 
nentis,” if there shall arise good reason for doubting whether 
such and such books or portions of books be really deserving 
the authority hitherto given them, then, even though the 
Church is unable or unwilling at once to reform her canon, 
that book or portion of book ceases, by the very admission of 
the Article, to be binding as Holy Scripture on the indivi- 
dual conscience. “ But,” again it may be said, “the Ordinal 
requires belief in all the canonical books, of which canonical 
books the Article gives a list.” To this it seems sufficient 
answer, that the list is rather a note on than a part of the 
Article; that if a book received as canonical is found by 
the above rule to be, perhaps, no part of Holy Scripture, our 
permission to reject is stronger than our obligation to accept 
it. A book is received into the canon because it is Holy 


* Essays and Reviews, p. 181. 
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Scripture, and does not become Holy Scripture because it 
is canonical. 

After all, however, the main stress is on the word believe, 
and here there must come in a certain limitation. We do 
not seek to learn theology in a history, or to gain political 
theories from books of travels ; and yet we find them there. 
How many accept the facts contained in the histories of 
Grote or of Gibbon, without in either case accepting the 
author’s obvious theological views? We may travel through 
Italy with many a modern tourist, and be thankful for the 
record of what they heard and saw, yet need not with them 
become Papal or Garibaldian. So should we keep clearly 
before us what the Bible is—a record of spiritual progress, 
of aspirations of and revelations to the spirit of man: what- 
ever of history, or geology, or chronology, is therein, is 
beside the main purpose of the book. And when we dis- 
connect these incidental matters, the difficulty seems rather 
to doubt than to believe that “through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs,” culminating, so far as we yet can 
see, in the person and work of the Christ. 

It cannot, however, be denied—and here is a fresh and 
graver difficulty—that there is interwoven with the entire 
narrative of the Bible a web of miraculous interventions, 
for which no single theory hitherto advanced has satisfac- 
torily accounted, some of which were they cut out from the 
New Testament would seem to involve the destruction of 
all faith in an historical Christ. It is probable that, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, poetical descrip- 
tions, parables, legends, have been cooled down into mere 
prose, and understood as though they were narratives of 
fact ; it is certain that round heroic men, in all times, have 
clustered, in after ages, stories, some pure fiction, others 
having affinity with what is known of, the nature of him 
they describe, others having an actual basis of real events ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the worthies of the 

sible were free from the likelihood of such accretions to 
the story of their lives. Other wonders, again, may have 
been wonders only because not understood, as where an 
angel who troubled the water was invented by a people 
ignorant of the laws which regulate intermittent springs. 
Yet, when Paulus and Strauss have done their best or their 
worst, there remains much for which no laws as yet known, 
no theory yet propounded, will serve to account. And this 
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that remains is chiefly concerned with one reverend Name 
and Life, which we would desire to rob of nothing that can 
increase our love, our veneration, our faith. Nor need we 
do so. If it be conceded, as it is by all Christians, that in 
some way or other Jesus Christ is the typal man, the crown 
and perfection of all humanity, will it seem strange that He, 
consciously or unconsciously, should have manifested in 
their fulness those powers to which the human race seems 
by degrees to attain? If man, as he is, with all his short- 
comings, “his sins of will, defects of doubt, and taints of 
blood,” is yet able so to increase in scientific knowledge as 
to predict in a measure the course of the winds and electric 
currents which guide and rule the storm, it is not unlikely 
that in the coming years he will be able to govern those 
very laws by means of the higher law of his will and under- 
standing. And what we trust or believe that man will be 
and do, that can we believe Christ was and did. Again, if 
there pass from man to man certain strange influences which 
we in our ignorance name “magnetic ;” if healthy bodies 
have effect on unhealthy, so that over brain and nerves and 
heart there seems to pour a fountain of vital energy ; if, 
again, the mysterious elective affinities between drugs and 
the human body are reduced each day more and more to a 
positive science ;—is it strange that, under any Christian 
conception of his being and character, Christ should, under 
certain circumstances, have given health to the sick, even 
at his word or touch? It is neither irreverent nor in truth 
unorthodox to explain such miracle as can be explained, 
and refer all others to modes as yet unknown ; it is needful, 
if we would retain the thought of a God of order and of 
law, to reject the supposition that He mars or interferes 
with what He has done and appointed, save where a higher 
law cuts across the track of a lower, as do starry systems, 
which seem involved only to the unscientific, but are to 
those who understand them a high sacrament and sign of 
perfect order and completest harmony. 

We have not so great confidence in our own powers or 
our own grasp of truth as to imagine these remarks will 
satisfy all our readers, any more than all the positions in 
liberal writings, such as those of M. Nicolas and others, are 
satisfactory to ourselves. It would never do that any man’s 
difficulties should be settled by others in a moment, for so 
would he place himself under a worse dogmatism than that 
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of any church. Each man must fight his battle for him- 
self; each in the great conflict is alone. All that any one 
can do for another is to point out some mode of onslaught, 
or it may be some trick of fence, which has proved useful 
to himself and may be to other combatants. 

The light of fuller knowledge in all regions of science, as 
it broadens day by day, disperses mists on every side, and 
extends our mental horizon, so that we can see the great 
tide of free thought rising on our own shores. Like that of 
the Nile, it may stir some ugly deposit, but must in the end 
fertilize the fields. The clergy are they who should meet 
the swelling wave, their feet gladdened and their hearts 
cheered with its fresh and vigorous life. It is they who 
should open the sluice-gates and guide the waters on the 
land. But if, as the waves seem to raise their crests higher 
than in days past, these men fear and cower, or attempt to 
stem the tide, its resistless energy will carry away even 
useful barriers and channels, and themselves may be en- 
gulfed in the surge. 

It lies with the Church of England now, in this day of 
new things, to decide whether she can hold old truths in 
the light of new knowledge. It will be an evil day for her 
and for all the religious bodies which stand around her if 
it can be said of her to her children, 

“Come away ; for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us [”* 
C. K. P. 





IIl.—THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES. 

1. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Art. Miracles. By Right 
Rev. William Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Killaloe. 

2. Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench (the present Archbishop of Dublin). 5th Edition. 
Parker. 1856. 

3. Aids to Faith. Art. on Miracles as Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. By H. L. Mansel, B.D. 1861. 


* Tennyson. The Deserted House. 
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4. Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan. Paris. 1863. 
5. The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Criti- 
cism. By John Tulloch, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 1864. 


To acknowledge a living God, and to declare Him in- 
capable of departing from an invariable order of manifesta- 
tion, are inconsistent acts of belief. The impossibility, or 
the necessary incredibility, of Miracles, can be maintained 
only on the hypothesis of Atheism. A God who has no life 
or freedom, outside the system of Nature, is not distinguish- 
able from Nature. If the laws of material causation are 
only modes of His action, He must be free to adopt other 
modes when it seemeth good to His wisdom and His will; 
if they are independent of Him, then there is no living 
LorpD of the universe, and God is only another name for 
the order, the cosmos, that human intellects perceive. That 
Miracles are unworthy of God may be maintained by those 
who would freely admit their possibility if they could seem 
good in His sight. This is the only ground on which a 
Theist can assert their absolute incredibility. An a-priort 
exclusion of Miracles for scientific reasons is Atheism: an 
a-priort exclusion of Miracles for spiritual reasons would 
be, so far as is yet seen and determined, an arbitrary rule, 
in opposition to the only court of judgment accessible to 
us, the spiritual discernment of mankind. One or other of 
these positions the denier of Miracles, as per se incredible, 
must take up: that scientifically regarded they are impos- 
sible to God,—or, that spiritually regarded they are un- 
worthy of God. A believer in a personal God could there- 
fore be justified in refusing all attention to the historical 
evidences of Miracles only after he had established, as a 
universal canon of disbelief, that the free action of God 
beside or beyond the physical laws of causation, for any 
purpose whatsoever, is incompatible with His perfect good- 
ness. If philosophical antisupernaturalism is inconsistent 
with all religious faith,—and spzritual antisupernaturalism, 
the dishonourableness to God of ali immediate manifesta- 
tions of Himself, cannot be demonstrated,—the credibility of 
a Miracle in any particular case is simply a question of evi- 
dence internal and external Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his 
examination of Hume’s doctrine of Miracles, has clearly seen 
that their absolute rejection, independently of due consi- 
deration in each special case, is legitimate only to an Atheist, 
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or after proof given that supernatural acts would be a degra- 
dation of God. 


“Tn order that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a 
law of causation, the allegation must be, not simply that the cause 
existed without being followed by the effect, for that would be no 
uncommon occurrence; but that this happened in the absence of 
any adequate counteracting cause. Now in the case of an alleged 
miracle, the assertion is the exact opposite of this. It is, that 
the effect was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence, 
Of a counteracting cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act 
of the will of some being who has power over nature; and in 
particular of a being, whose will having originally endowed all 
the causes with the powers by which they produce their effects, 
may well be supposed able to counteract them. A miracle, as 
was justly remarked by Brown, is no contradiction to the law of 
cause and effect; it is a new effect, supposed to be produced by 
the introduction of anew cause. Of the adequacy of that cause, 
if it exist, there can be nu doubt; and the only antecedent impro- 
bability which can be ascribed to the miracle, is the improbability 
that any such cause had existence in the case. 

“ All, therefore, which Hume has made out, and this he must 
be considered to have made out, is, that no evidence can be suffi- 
cient to prove a miracle to any one who did not previously believe 
the existence of a being or beings with supernatural power; or 
who believed himself to have full proof that the character of the 
being whom he recognizes, is inconsistent with his having seen 
fit to interfere on the occasion in question. The truth of this 
(however fatal to a school of theology which has recently been 
revived in this country, and which has the weakness to rest all 
the evidences of religion on tradition and testimony) may be, and 
is, admitted by all defenders of revelation who have made much 
figure as such during the present century. It is now acknow- 
ledged by nearly all the ablest writers on the subject, that natural 
religion is the necessary basis of revealed; that the proofs of 
Christianity presuppose the being and moral attributes of God ; 
and that it is the conformity of a religion to those attributes which 
determines whether credence ought to be given to its external 
evidences; that (as the proposition is sometimes expressed) the 
doctrine must prove the miracles, not the miracles the doctrine. 
It-is hardly necessary to point out the complete accordance of 
these views with the opinions which, not to mention other testi- 
monies, the New Testament itself shews to have been generally 
prevalent in the apostolic age; when it was believed indeed that 
miracles were necessary as credentials, and that whoever was 
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sent by God must have the power of working them; but no one 
dreamed that such power sufficed by itself as proof of a divine 
mission, and St. Paul expressly warned the churches, if any one 
came to them working miracles, to observe what he taught, and 
unless he preached ‘ Christ and him crucified,’ not to listen to the 
teaching. .... It appears from what has been said, that the asser- 
tion that a cause has been defeated of an effect which is connected 
with it by a completely ascertained law of causation, is to be dis- 
believed or not, according to the probability or improbability that 
there existed in the particular instance an adequate counteracting 
cause. To form an estimate of this, is not more difficult than of 
any other probability.” * 

If we begin byassuming, on the grounds of natural religion, 
that Miracles are unworthy of God, for us of course there 
are no Miracles, nor can we be expected even to look at the 
evidences, spiritual and historical, that might commend them 
to us. But this instinctive antipathy to the supernatural 
must belong to those who regard religion as a law of life 
deducible from facts, rather than as personal communion 
with the Spirit of life ; or else to those who find everywhere 
the mind of God in such living contact with their own, that 
any further intimation of the divine presence, or elucidation 
of the divine meaning, is a needless superfluity. And since 
religion is not a moral rule, but personal guidance,—and all 
history exhibits that direct fellowship with a living Spirit 
is an exceptional condition of the soul in nations and in 
individuals, it is clear that the supernatural cannot be ex- 
cluded either by the supposition that religion is a scientific 
law—for that is not true—or by the supposition that God 
is, and always has been, ordinarily known as an immediate 
Inspirer, shewing to all, except the wilfully and exception- 
ally blind, the movements of a living Hand beneath nature’s 
vesture—for that is not fact. The considerations which have 
caused the supernatural to be counted dishonourable to God 
are mainly these—that the universe is of the nature of a 
divine mechanism, in which the necessity for occasional 
intervention and repair would be discreditable to its original 
perfection,—and that Miracles are violations of law, depar- 
tures by God under the pressure of special emergencies 
from rules which He had prescribed to Himself. It is pos- 
tulated that physical laws are the wniversal modes of the 


* A System of Logic, Vol. II. pp. 185—187, 1st edition. 
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divine action, and then it is only necessary consequence 
that the supernatural is forbidden even to God himself. It 
is true ex vt termini that Miracles are contrary to the ana- 
logy of our experience, but to determine that therefore they 
are contrary to all experience, is simply to beg the question. 
They may observe a spiritual analogy in transcending a phy- 
sical one: they may be working in the direction of God’s 
habitual providence when they emit a ray of divine inter- 
pretation, or forbid the garments of light with which God 
clothes Himself in nature to be mistaken for self-acting sub- 
stances or powers. Dei voluntas natura rerum est : and to 
exhibit the intent of God must be in the order of nature 
even when it is beyond nature. 

The grounds on which it is predetermined that the super- 
natural is unworthy of God are unreal hypotheses. The 
universe is not of the nature of a machine: and a miracle 
is not a violation of law. For purposes of physical repair 
God works no Miracles in the universe ; and a Miracle is 
not properly a physical fact, nor wrought for physical ends. 
To assume the opposite of either of these two propositions 
is a wilful attempt to degrade the whole conception of the 
supernatural ; it is to assign to Miracles a purpose and ex- 
planation which no Theist ought to ascribe to them, and to 
condemn them for a character which does not belong to 
them. Ina machine a change in any one part must affect 
all the other and related parts, whereas if God himself is 
the moving power everywhere He may, for a sufficient pur- 
pose, vary His operation at any one point of human observa- 
tion, and keep the analogy of His ways for all the rest. 
For scientific purposes, in order to impart to man physical 
knowledge and physical power, God acts uniformly ; else 
could we learn nothing in a world without order, and do 
nothing in a world where there were no materials whose 
properties could be ascertained. The infinite condescension 
of the Almighty in the regularity of physical action, that 
we may become partakers of His thought and sharers in His 
power, can be no valid hindrance to flashes of additional 
light from Himself at certain points of spiritual experience, 
if such light is needed to shew that the natural is within 
the supernatural, that all things physical are for spiritual 
as well as for scientific instruction, that all nature is a 
divine parable whose interpretation must be lost whenever 
VOL. Il. E 
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the mind contemplates only laws, not discerning the living 
energies of a present God. It is absurd to argue that the 
scientific ends for which God observes a regularity of action 
would suffer disturbance, if the Father ever adopted other 
ways of speaking to His children which could not be reduced 
to science. The laws of Mind are as uniform as the laws 
of Matter, yet who can logically deny on that account that 
God may originate within the soul movements of spiritual 
life which are not matters of law in His impartation of them, 
though they may become so in our treatment of them? 
Every word of God spoken to the soul is in reality a super- 
natural fact: it is fresh life from the Source of life. It is 
not a miracle, in the ordinary sense, partly because it is so 
constant, and partly because it can have no external veri- 
fication. But if the inspiration was so full as to produce 
an original form of human nature which seemed to all after 
ages to fulfil and exhaust the capabilities of Man, then the 
supernatural would not only be in inward operation, but 
might outwardly and adequately be revealed. There can 
be no violations of law. The same antecedents will always 
have the same consequents. But God can introduce a new 
antecedent when He pleases. The scientific cosmos and 
the spiritual cosmos are not to be confused. The one exists 
at all only on the condition of an invariable causation within 
its own region ; the other exists at all only on the condition 
of a living power being discerned, and of a fresh life being 
experienced. The only real questions respecting Miracles 
are these two: What spiritual purpose could they serve? 
and, What evidence is there of any manifestation of God in 
history that cannot be brought within the chain of physical 
causation? An unusual event, with no conceivable spiri- 
tual purpose, has no claim to be a miracle, no justification, 
no raison d étre, as a supernatural fact. If it is a fact at 
all, it is a scientific fact, waiting for its law to be disco- 
vered. The essence of a miracle, as distinguished froma 
wonder, a monster or a prodigy, is, that it touches something 
that before was undiscerned in God’s ways at an illumi- 
nated point: its own purpose therefore cannot remain obscure. 
Its divine meaning is an essential part of the evidence of 
a miracle : it must be judged by spiritual discernment of its 
worthiness, before it can claim to be tried by historical cri- 
teria of its reality, and by scientific criteria of its causation. 
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The attitude of our minds towards Miracles will depend 
upon the relations in which we dispose man towards the 
material universe. Is nature made for man? or, Is man 
made for nature? Because the sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath, the sabbath, divine law though it 
might be, had to yield whenever it concealed or disturbed a 
higher fellowship, the flow of a more intimate grace. Nature, 
and natural law, may perfectly serve the purpose of the 
scientific education of man, and on that very account may 
have a tendency to obscure the originating life of God. If 
God is never felt as initiating great movements within and 
without, it is difficult to see how we should ever come into 
contact with His living spirit, or how we should escape 
a pantheistic impression, even though pantheism was no 
part of our philosophy. We apprehend, accordingly, that 
external nature reveals God directly more through what it 
communicates to the contemplative soul, of personal life, of 
mysterious awe, of transcendent beauty, of ever-changing 
harmony, than through what it conveys of positive know- 
ledge to the scientific intellect. We must have found God 
through some other sources and inlets before invariable uni- 
formities will be accepted as signs of a tender and watchful 
solicitude. That they really are so is most true, ladders for 
the intellect firmly held by God himself to enable us to 
climb the heights of His own wisdom, and to go forwards 
or backwards on the steps till we make the way familiar 
and secure ; but the living Lord has assured us of His pre- 
sence through other sensibilities before we come to feel that 
He is treading with us in the impersonal paths of science, 
where multitudes of observers and thinkers travel all their 
lives spiritually uncompanioned. It is where the natural 
is least distinguishable from the supernatural that it emits 
the most vivid sense of God, in forms not reducible to law, 
in mysterious sympathies between nature and the soul, in 
mysterious appeals as from Spirit to spirit, in moments of 
conscious harmony between this vast creation and the feeble 
life that flutters in us, when we feel ourselves only in our 
place resting and gazing amid God’s works, when the earth 
and the sky are communicative and responsive to us, or in 
the majesty spread upon the mountains through lights, 
colours, aerial distances, that seem worn like avesture of ever- 
changing glory, we own in immediate presence the infinite 
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Original of the awful spiritual beauty in which our under- 
standing hearts are steeped. God certainly uses nature for 
two different purposes towards man. He makes him a phi- 
losopher, an astronomer, a navigator, a chemist, a mecha- 
nician, a manufacturer, an engineer, an architect, an agri- 
eulturalist, through that wonderful constancy in which He 
repeats His action in an order that can be discovered. He 
makes him a child of His own spirit, conscious of a Father, 
through manifestations in nature that cannot be repeated 
at our will, that are not invariably present for our observa- 
tion, and that can be assigned to no law but the law of spi- 
ritual correspondence. Were it not for something in nature 
not reducible to law, law might not exhibit the free spirit 
of Ged. But once the soul has found its living Inspirer, 
there is nothing that so gives us the sense of the infinitude 
of His fatherly goodness and tender consideration as the 
constancy with which He keeps the order of His ways, as 
though He was the servant of nature and not the free Lord 
of all things, that we may learn a little of His wisdom and 
become able to imitate a little of His works. On the sup- 
position, therefore, of an immediate personal intercourse, we 
should expect that the free life of God would once and again 
extend itself into the region of Law with the view of un- 
veiling what routine might hide. The routine that is indis- 
pensable for scientifie instruction, may in itself be unfa- 
vourable to spiritual manifestation. Nothing serves so much 
to hide a man from his fellows as a life of routine, of uni- 
form action, of unvarying habits and demeanour: we call 
him a machine because we find in him no individuality ; 
his whole being seems contained within the custom of his 
ways. So the free personality of God to those who do not 
profoundly know Him may be concealed under physical 
uniformities, and nature itself come to be regarded even by 
a Theist as a necessarily existing mass of capabilities which 
God permits us to turn to our own account, rather than as 
purposely stored with living forces and organisms, for use, 
ornament and rule, which He himself instituted and main- 
tains. Is matter or spirit the true revealer of God? Was 
it matter or spirit that was made in God’s likeness? If 
spirit, then must there be in God something of that freedom 
of action beyond the limits of assignable law, which we 
observe and delight to observe in man, else the spirit of man 
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would not be able to find and recognize its own Original. 
If man is only a part of nature, Miracles could have no 
conceivable purpose ; like nature, we should be under the 
moulding hand of irresistible law and power ; but if man is 
essentially rather a part of God than a part of nature, a par- 
taker of the Divine Spirit, to whom nature is for certain 
purposes addressed, then God may help man to come out 
from his dependence on nature, to recognize and share His 
own freedom, by some efflux from Himself that interprets 
nature, and is therefore in the order of nature, in the spirit 
though not in the letter. Miracles therefore, if there were 
Miracles, we should expect would just shew the living Hand 
beneath the material vesture, and would transcend nature, 
not to violate nature, but to disclose the faithful and almighty 
Spirit working with such awful patience and constancy, 
sacrificing it may be something of the infinite variety that 
would be spontaneous to Himself, that He may become the 
Teacher of His children. Until a miracle can be shewn to 
illustrate the spirit of God working by the ordinary course of 
nature, to throw light upon His meaning and issue in that 
orderly course, it cannot be taken up into the faith of 
a spiritual man. Till then, if not absolutely rejected, it 
must be left aside waiting for its own credentials. A miracle 
of power, if not also of interpreting light and grace, would 
be a meaningless and superfluous prodigy. Christ's Mira- 
cles conform to this requirement: they penetrate to the 
action and to the mind of God in certain great classes of His 
natural operations, and restore the divine order and animus 
that man had missed or lost. He healed the sick, and so 
declared that health is in the order of God who is its foun- 
tain—that we were made to be whole and sound, not ailing, 
maimed or crippled—that maladies really are, what with an 
unconscious depth of piety we call them, disorders. He fed 
the hungry by asupernatural act, and so declared that God’s 
own Hand spreads our table and fills our cup, that He pro- 
vides for us as directly through all the silent processes of 
nature as though our food fell from heaven at our prayer. 
When water is turned into wine, or the material of wine, 
by passing through a plant, it is not less the personal gift of 
God than the wine at Cana’s feast. Nor when he had shewn 
God in nature did he ever fail to make the natural life the 
symbol of the eternal life. When he fed the hungry, he 
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spoke of the true Bread of Life, and of the Word of God 
by which men live. When he opened the eyes of the blind, 
he spoke of the light of life that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He would not work a miracle where 
this higher faith could not be elicited. He rebuked some 
who came to him not because they saw the Miracles, the 
signs in their spiritual meanings, but because they ate and 
were filled—because they came not seeking divine signa- 
tures and pointings, but led by earthly wants. Jesus dis- 
tinctly recognized a fixed order of God in nature. His rain 
falls, His sun shines, on the evil and the good. He does 
not alter His ways to avenge or to reward. But of what 
avail was this, if they could not see in it the loving kind- 
ness of the universal Father? The coming weather might 
be anticipated from the morning and the evening sky. 
But what of this, if they could not read with purer eyes 
symbols deeper but far more certain, and spiritually discern 
the genuine signs of God’s will and presence? Though such 
considerations do not prove the reality of Christ's Miracles, 
they shew that they have not spiritually forfeited a claim 
to be examined. 

Supposing Jesus Christ to be the universal interpretation 
of God to Man, understanding and obeying every word that 
God speaks to the soul through the universe or from within 
itself, the impersonation of Providence by responding to 
every touch of influence outwardly proceeding from the 
divine hand, the incarnate Will of the Father by shewing 
how every element that is within our nature, when swayed 
by inspiration, flows into and completes the unity of the 
divine Image,—would it necessarily follow that he is a 
gift to the world of God’s supernatural grace? Supposing 
every mystery of discipline to receive its explanation when 
we see its fruit in him; every temptation, every sorrow, 
every contumely, to fill in some lineament of the holy love 
or of the holy patience of God; so that all contradictions 
disappear between outward circumstance and inward ten- 
dency, between the directions of the mortal and of the im- 
mortal natures, in the glorious strength that lifts the lower 
to the higher; and that every doubt which shadows our 
intuition of man’s eternal life passes away in the recon- 
ciliation of the human and the divine already effected here 
on earth in the person of a Son of Man and a Son of God,— 
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would it be possible for us to receive such a one as the 
ultimate expression of God’s mind in our earthly humanity, 
and yet to doubt whether God was with him in a sense for 
which we have no other name than supernatural, with a 
measure of His spirit beyond what we can account for by 
the normal possibilities of growth, seeing that it anticipates 
the ages and exhausts the last capacities of our nature to 
shew the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of a mortal man? We do not say that a faith in Jesus 
Christ to this extent would necessarily involve a historical 
belief in Miracles alleged to be wrought by him ; but that 
it would be an acknowledgment that God dwelt in him, and 
that he lived in God, in a measure beyond and above natu- 
ral progression, inasmuch as the prophetic pointings of our 
natural life have no parallel consummation, and are even 
now understood in their internal harmony and in their ex- 
ternal conflicts only when we turn from their struggling 
confusion in ourselves to see them at peace in him. We 
must distinguish between the supernatural in the Incarna- 
tion and wonderful works performed by Jesus. God in Christ 
beyond the measure of natural inspiration, and God work- 
ing material Miracles by Christ for the persuasion or con- 
viction of men, are ideas that must be kept carefully apart. 
We may receive the one on the highest possible evidence, 
the irresistible assent of our souls to the Image of God in 
our humanity as soon as it is presented to us in its living 
historic portraiture ; and yet not be able to feel that the 
wonderful works contribute anything to the production of 
our faith. Whether that would be a condition of mind cor- 
responding to all the real facts of Christ’s life if we knew 
it truly, is not now a question of essential importance. If 
Christ by the interpretation he gives us of God working in 
ourselves—nay more, by shewing us the likeness in which we 
were made, the very countenance of God, in the face of a 
man, commands the aspiration and reverence of all that is 
deep, permanent and inexhaustible in us, and enables us 
to understand what without him no man ever understood, 
how we may become the children of our Father who is in 
heaven by having His spirit breathing and ruling in every 
part of us, there is no conceivable faith that apprehends 
the supernatural in Christ more vividly, more largely, than 
this. If from what we discern of the life of God in Christ 
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we believe every thing of the living God willing and work- 
ing in our own spirits which we could believe if we believed 
that Christ wrought Miracles, it is vain to tell us that we 
remain outside the temple because we cannot feel certain 
about the scaffolding by which it was raised. The con- 
nection of the supernatural with Christianity depends there- 
fore for each man on the place that he is compelled to assign 
to Christ in the divine life of himself and of the world. A 
spiritual gift must be spiritually discerned: the spiritual 
judgment of mankind ultimately must determine its value 
and its rank: the spiritual estimate of each man must for 
the time determine for himself its genesis and its worth, 
whence it came as well as whither it will lead. Nor is this 
a question that can have any authoritative settlement by 
one man for another, or by any collective voice or vote, of 
tradition or of the Church, for private consciences. What 
Christ 7s when spiritually regarded, what in that light is his 
value to man, is a matter of spiritual inquiry alone. His- 
tory no doubt conveys to us the living gift, and so enables 
us to judge of it at all: but the histories, the ships of time, 
that have borne it to us through the ages cannot possibly 
authenticate its intrinsic worth. They have brought the 
knowledge of it to our souls, and if it commands the soul 
with a divine authority, subdues it with a divine power, 
supplies it with a divine instrument, introducing harmony 
into all the directions and giving a full aim to all the issues 
of our life, that is a judgment of God in us from which there 
can be no appeal. It is a question that must be deter- 
mined by itself on spiritual grounds, quite apart from all 
consideration of Miracles: and nothing not spiritually com- 
mended to us as worthy of God, and required by the diviner 
necessities of man, could legitimately engage us in the 
inquiry whether in any part of its production or conveyance 
Miracle was employed. The divine value, the function and 
place of Christ, must be felt and admitted before we can be 
asked to account for him, or to receive wonders in connec- 
tion with him. God in Christ, drawing us to the Father 
beyond the measure of our own and of all other natural in- 
spiration, is both the spiritual and the logical condition on 
which Miracles alleged to be inseparable from him can have 
any claim even to be examined. In other words, faith in 
Christ for what he ts, must first exist before the question 
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whether by extraordinary outward means he won the atten- 
tion, and swayed the minds, and opened the eyes of his first 
followers, can arise at all. There are no grounds on which 
we can be required to investigate the second question, unless 
the first has already determined itself with us. 

With those to whom Christ appears as the fulfilment in 
all its spiritual lineaments of the Idea that was in the mind 
of God when He created man, who feel themselves con- 
strained to believe that in him, so far as depends on under- 
standing of, and accord of will with, his Father, humanity 
has flowered so that there is nothing more to come out of 
the seed as long as it remains in this earthly soil, his divine 
credentials are accepted in the act of Faith. Works of power 
cannot be the evidences of spiritual perfection, nor the means 
of its portraiture ; but spiritual perfection felt to be dwelling 
in a man involves the recognition that he and the Father 
are one. This is the Supernatural in our highest discern- 
ment of it. We might be deceived about the character or 
the sources of Miracles, even if we thought ourselves eye- 
witnesses of them. An incarnation of God that has satisfied 
the growing life of the soul from age to age, and still holds, 
as at the first, its place above us, is the highest conceivable 
spiritual certainty. Belief in the supernatural is involved 
in such a faith, and as long as Christ supplies us with our 
spiritual Ideal, so long as in our apprehension we are com- 
plete in him, and in him dwells the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, it will be impossible to deny that the Spirit of God, 
which in all other men is with measure, was in him without 
measure. For whence came the spiritual Ideal which all 
feel to be so natural and yet to be so inaccessible, which 
has spiritually developed and exalted all the ages since, and 
yet is as far above this present age as the heavens are still 
above us when we climb the mountain’s top? It is no 
creation of our own imagination quickened by a few preg- 
nant hints. For we lose it as a complete conception if we 
separate it from the words and acts which convey it to us; 
and our imagination is glorified and kindled to the highest, 
not by our own abstracted meditation on the spirit of Jesus, 
but by the concrete Christ, by our most realistic efforts 
actually to place him before us in his living spiritual rela- 
tions with the recorded facts of his history. Nothing so 
contributes to the highest exaltation of our faith as a suc- 
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cessful endeavour livingly to apprehend him within the 
historical conditions that are not of our framing. No new 
lineament is furnished by ourselves ; it is when we receive 
his impress and in no way shape it, when he comes to us 
within the reality of an embodiment no part of which is 
of our fashioning, that his divine authority is at the highest 
with ys. Not that we are required to take up all the evan- 
gelical details and traits and blend them into one image. 
We cannot be required to do what the evangelists could not 
do. Why are there four Gospels, instead of one? Surely 
if the portraiture had been given by the inspiring and 
understanding mind of God, we should have had one perfect, 
and not four imperfect delineations. Christ was too com- 
plete, too harmonious, blending and reconciling too many 
contrasts, for any one human spirit, less perfect than him- 
self, to receive his impress fully. We have to combine and 
unite the features, silently dropping, rather than rejecting, 
whatever we cannot combine, to know him more and more 
as really he was. And at our best, keeping within the limits 
of the historical materials furnished to us, we feel that the 
harmony is inexhaustible, that it is the spreading of life 
from within and cannot be grasped from without, that the 
Spirit of God animating and fusing everything that is natural 
to man, his hatred of hollowness and hypocrisy as well as 
his love of truth and goodness, is the former of Christ,—and 
that the soul fails to embrace it all within one conception, 
as the evangelists failed to convey it in one biography, and 
every artist has failed to convey it in the expression of one 
face. There is no other Religion that has its only adequate 
expression in the person of a Man. The conception of God 
in our humanity, living within us as the Father of our spirits, 
and through fellowship of wills forming for Himself a Son, 
is original to Christ. What Christ taught, apart from what 
Christ is, would not seal him with the supernatural. There 
is nothing parallel to this in human history. Moses, Ma- 
homet, the founder of Buddhism, left Institutes of Religion, 
and wherever institutes of religion dispense with a living 
and perfect Ideal, as too often takes place under a nomi- 
nal Christianity, the letter encroaches and the spirit dies. 
Whence, then, came this spiritual Ideal? It comes to us 
in connection with narratives of the supernatural. Can we 
separate the external miracles, and preserve the realized 
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ideal? And if we could, how could we account for its ori- 
gination apart from the supernatural? Is it a growth from 
Jewish soil and out of a Jewish seed? Could the Jewish 
soil have produced that spiritual Ideal unless some fresh 
seed had been sown in it; and whence came the new life 
but from the inspiring breath of the living God in the full- 
ness of time? Whatever may become of external Miracles 
wrought by him, no one can accept Jesus as representing 
in his own person the inexhaustible Religion of Man, and 
deny that he carries with him a supernatural authority. If 
he is humanly complete, diviner credentials there are none ; 
if in anything of accord with his Father's spirit he can be 
shewn to be imperfect, if he is open at any point to our 
moral or spiritual criticism, he could no longer represent 
the final Religion of Mankind, though he might help us 
towards it. 
There are two marks of the supernatural which seem in- 
apable of being separated from the history that conveys 
him to us—first, the long preparation for him in Jewish 
religion ; and second, the means by which his own disciples 
were converted after his death. The inferior religious con- 
dition of the most enlightened nations of the world, when 
compared with Jewish faith in one living God, makes it 
difficult to deny that God supernaturally assigned to the 
race of Abraham the functions that distinguish it, and may 
be enough to prove that men require a revelation to put 
the soul upon the track of spiritual discovery. Without 
Judaism, Christianity would be not only an unique, but an 
anomalous, fact in the world’s history, sudden, insulated, 
without connection with previous events or foregoing hints 
of any kind—coming without the preparation even of an 
expectation. Christianity is the more credible in itself, and 
has more readily attracted attention to its claims, because 
it is not a solitary fact in the providence of God, but the 
crowning of a series, the completion of a long design, the 
culmination of a spiritual history—because of that broad 
band of light in the revealed heavens which pointed for so 
many ages to the Star in the East.—Nor without a faith in 
the Resurrection has the wide chasm that separates the views 
and characters of the Apostles before and after their Master's 
death ever been satistactorily bridged over by any attempted 
explanation. And, unless all historical credit is refused to 
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the Gospel ascribed to St. John, Christ foresaw the way in 
which the Spirit would illuminate their hearts, and compel 
them to drop their misconceptions and re-adjust their faith 
to the divine facts of his life on earth and in heaven. And 
if no believer in Christ, as the completed Word of God to 
Man, can historically dispense with the long train of light 
that preceded and pointed towards him, or with the light 
given back from heaven after his decease to bring out the 
divine significance of all his life and being, with the super- 
natural thus opening and closing his career, was there no- 
thing but the natural between ? 

There are but three theories by which, without some 
belief in Miracles, the connection of Miracles with the gospel 
narratives can be accounted for; the theory of intentional 
fabrication, which no one maintains; the naturalistic, or 
rationalistic theory, which resolves the apparent Miracles 
into ordinary events, and at the same time saves the credit 
of the historians, a theory admitted to be untenable; and 
the mythical theory, which regards the supernatural as the 
legendary glory with which in process of time the religious 
imagination, working according to its natural laws and with 
materials of traditional belief, gradually envelops the heroes 
of faith. That some of the alleged Miracles are to be assigned 
to this explanation must be admitted, and how many of 
them it may now for ever be impossible exactly to deter- 
mine—yet the mythical theory cannot be applied to the 
whole case. The insoluble question remains, How did Christ 
become a subject for legends at all? What was the real 
nucleus around which this haze of glory gathered? Could 
a man become a subject for Messianic myths by setting 
all Messianic expectations at nought, unless some divine 
signs were really with him that compelled a supernatural 
faith which afterwards largely clothed itself in the familiar 
glories of the old traditional garments? The legendary 
renown of mythical heroes we can understand, for the real- 
izing imagination of mankind, with or without a foundation 
of fact, had at least free space to work in, and, however 
extravagant or inconsistent among themselves, the legends 
might freely attach to the assigned personage without being 
spiritually contradicted, disowned or repelled by himself. 
We will admit a large field for the operation of mythical 
agency in connection with Christian traditions, if only it is 
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conceded that a crucified man could not become the subject 
of Jewish myths at all unless the divine Hand was mani- 
festly upon him. The mythical hypothesis, if attempted to 
be stretched so as to exclude the supernatural altogether, 
fails to meet the fact that one who did not fulfil the idea 
or anticipation of the Messiah in any respect was for some 
reasons received as the Messiah. For what reasons? How 
was faith in him produced, the faith of Peter, who was spi- 
ritually regenerated by Jesus disenthralled from earth—the 
faith of Paul, who knew him only as self-sacrificing and 
immortal, if all these accounts of him are of later origin? 
If Christ worked no Miracles, and died without a resurrec- 
tion, by what powers or means did he win the faith of those 
who looked for a Messiah who was to work Miracles, and 
who was not to die at all? We can understand an entirely 
mythical wonder-working Hercules, but not an entirely 
mythical supernatural Christ, who first disappointed expecta- 
tion, and was rejected by his own nation,—yea, by his own 
companions and followers,—as not the person they were 
looking for, and yet after an ignominious death attracted to 
himself the local and national glory he had missed, as 
the adjunct of another and universal glory quite new to the 
imagination of mankind. 

It may be asked—Christ being spiritually what he was, 
with Judaism to prepare the way for him, and a belief in 
his resurrection to declare and interpret his eternal purpose 
—why at all other points should he not morally manifest 
himself, why yet should he perform Miracles, and God work 
signs by him as well as in him? Supposing it possible to 
expunge from the narratives all traces of the supernatural 
except the long miracle of the preparation and the inexpli- 
cable belief in the fact of the resurrection, then what would 
remain? There would be a train of light pointing to some 
fulfilment on earth, and a train of light pointing to and 
proceeding from a consummation in heaven,—but would 
either train, with nothing between but his pure humanity to 
indicate a Son of Man and a Son of God, have been able to 
connect itself definitely with an individual whose personality 
had deeply impressed itself on witnesses and observers, who 
yet avowedly did not see in that moral personality the 
authority of God? It is certain that during his life his 
disciples did not understand how he was the fulfilment of 
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God, that he only held them in expectation, that at his 
death they ceased to have faith in him, and that at first 
nothing is attributed to them as the fruit of his resurrection 
beyond the revival of their Jewish faith—they thought that 
he had returned to accomplish their Messianic dream. Is 
it easily conceivable that his simple goodness alone, his 
fully developed human nature, with nothing else to fix 
attention on him, attracted and sustained up to the moment 
of his death the supernatural expectations of such men as 
these? With no other signs pointing to him, would they, 
merely because he was good, catholic and holy, in entire 
inner accord with his Father, have ever placed themselves 
in such relations towards him, or have observed him so 
closely, as to permit his spirit to penetrate into them, and 
ally itself with all the hopes and all the reverence they 
had? It is true that what they discerned of his spiritual 
glory was the foundation of the only real faith they had ; 
but the question is, how came their observing hearts and 
eyes to be so fixed on him that anything of the divine secret 
of his spirit could pass from him to them? Could he, in 
that age, and among those men, have won the necessary 
amount of attention to his own person, without some direct- 
ing signals? Admitting that Miracles had no essential part 
in the revelation of his real, his spiritual credentials, yet 
would these latter alone have sufficed to cause the Jews of 
his day to look to him at all as the expected Messiah of 
God? If so, why did they lose faith in him when he died, 
when the spiritual credentials were most divinely glorious ? 
If so, why did it require a faith in the resurrection to oblite- 
rate in them one type of mind, to transfigure and re-create 
their whole spiritual frame ? 

The Miracles of Christ were then, first, as the pointings 
of God's finger towards an individual Person who had in- 
trinsic claims to be observed and studied as the Will of 
God for Man incarnate in a Man; but who could not have 
been recognized in his own age for what he was, nor trans- 
mitted in full records to ours, if only his real, his permanent 
credentials, only the inward harmony of his being, had in- 
vited the gaze of those whose eyes and hearts were turned 
in another direction. “This is my Son: hear him.” The 
Voice does not set forth what Sonship is: that they could 
learn only by knowing the Son himself: it simply claims a 
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hearing for him. The present Archbishop of Dublin lays 
it down that a Miracle could establish nothing for one who 
worked it, or who appeared to work it, beyond a right to 
be listened to, so that he should have opportunity of pre- 
senting the spiritual treasure that was in him to spiritual 
observation and discernment. A Miracle could attach no 
certainty to his words, no divine sanction to his character : 
it could win for them attention, so that in the earnest soul 
open to divine manifestations, God, if God it was, could 
witness to Himself by His proper inward signs, and Spirit 
reveal itself to spirit. 

“That the kingdom of lies has its wonders no less than the 
kingdom of truth, would be alone sufficient to convince us that 
miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and simply, in proof 
of the doctrine which the worker of them proclaims; and God’s 
word expressly declares the same. A miracle does not prove 
the truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings 
it to pass. That which alone it claims for him at the first is a 
right to be listened to: it puts him in the alternative of being 
from heaven or from hell. The doctrine must first commend 
itself to the conscience as being good, and only then can the 
miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is from the doctrine 
to the conscience, to the moral nature in man. For all revelation 
presupposes in man a power of recognizing the truth when it is 
shewn him,—that it will find an answer in him,—that he will 
trace in it the lineaments of a friend, though of a friend from 
whom he has been long estranged, and whom he has well nigh 
forgotten. It is the finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which 
he himself and no other had lost. The denial of this, that there 
is in man any organ by which truth may be recognized, opens 
the door to the most boundless scepticism, is indeed the denial of 
all thatis godlike in man. But ‘he that is of God heareth God's 
word,’ and knows it for that which it proclaims itself to be.”* 

And, secondly, Miracles, though they can prove nothing 
to be divine, might to those who witnessed them be more con- 
spicuously than other acts the vehicles of what is divine, 
manifesting the Spirit that is in the whole class of painful 
or mysterious experiences from which the divine meaning 
comes visibly to light, revealing the supernatural under the 
natural. If Miracles could arrest attention, might they not 
also emit something of the realities of God, speak a divine 








* Notes on the Miracles, p. 24. 
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word for His hidden love, His eternal purpose, His ultimate 
intention, His tender mercies within the severest ways of 
His holiness? Would there be nothing of divine interpre- 
tations, most needed by human hearts, touching the com- 
monest and yet the darkest facts of our life, if a Son of God, 
by spontaneous effluxes of his Father’s light and love, shewed, 
as it were, even for an observable instant the living face of 
the Healer, of the Strengthener, of the Forgiver of sins, of 
the Purifier of souls, of the God of the living whose children, 
being born of Him, cannot die? Our supposed need of such 
things will not prove that such things were, unless the Mira- 
cles as historically conveyed to us accredit themselves by 
some credentials which spiritually are irresistible, by some 
seal or stamp of God which we cannot detach, and which 
impresses itself on us as on them, which flowing from the 
Son who alone knew the Father reaches to what is most 
filial in us ;—or unless they are attended by some conditions 
which seem to render it impossible that they should be less 
than they appear, as by conformity to what has been called 
the divine law of “parsimony” for instance, within which 
they could not have been restrained if their origin was human. 
It appears certain that the Miracles were not wrought as 
external evidences. On that supposition, Christ’s abstinence 
from Miracles, his impatience of wonder-seekers, would be 
inexplicable. If Miracles were for the production of faith, 
then the rule ought to have been, the less of faith the more 
of miracle. Christ exactly inverted the rule: he would give 
no sign of God at all, no touch of interpreting light, to those 
whose souls were not already open to the Father. He would, 
because he could give no revelation of God to those who 
would miss the spiritual intimation, and confuse it with a 
prodigy. Surely his parsimony in supernatural works was 
most emphatic assertion that the natural order of things 
was the divinest arrangement of God, and that though, be- 
cause we are slow and dull of heart, it might bear a ray of 
interpretation at some illuminated point, it must in itself be 
disturbed as little as possible. Will, then, the supernatural 
in connection with Christ stand this comparison with what 
is natural? Are they spiritually of a piece? What is na- 
tural we know to be divine. Do we so know it now, because 
of the supernatural in Christ, more clearly, more fully, more 
prophetically, than otherwise we should do? Do the Mira- 
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cles, or any of them, inseparably coalesce with the humanly 
historical portraiture, adhere to it, and contribute to com- 
plete it? Are they in spiritual unity with all the other 
manifestations of him, as the parts of an organic whole im- 
personating the essence of his own being and the providence 
of his Father, and not as a conglomerate of marvels around 
him? 

A great question remains. Could we have had as full an 
Image as we now possess of God in Man, if Christ had not 
been required to manifest the spirit of a Son within the 
conditions of the supernatural? Is not an additional con- 
dition, a more complicated problem, in spiritual as in phy- 
sical things, an additional difficulty and test of harmonious 
strength, and therefore, if satisfied, a more complete recon- 
ciliation of the human with the divine?) The supernatural, 
Christ held in a real practical subordination to the natural, 
as in itself not less divine and as then his appointed sphere, 
enlightening it indeed, but never evading or escaping from 
its stroke, pressure or requirement at any point. He em- 
ployed the supernatural in his Father's service, never in his 
own. No want of his own, spiritual or bodily, did he supply 
by other means than are open to us all. Never did he 
“tempt the Lord our God” to withdraw His gifts, by using 
them for himself. Temptation might whisper in vain, “If 
thou be the Son of God,” secure an easy victory by making 
this, or that, exhibition of God’s power. If he stopped the 
bier, and restored an only son to a widowed mother, and 
shewed some of the reunions of heaven on this side the grave, 
he bore his own cross towards the place of crucifixion, and 
bowed his own head unto death. The hands that had been 
stretched forth in works of divine healing were yielded 
unresistingly to the piercing nails. The voice that carried 
heavenly strength to others, uplifting at a word the necessity 
that for years had bowed them down, said only for himself, 
“Father! save mefromthishour! Yet for this cause came 
I to this hour! Father! glorify thine own name!” If we 
could separate the supernatural from Christ, would not what 
remains present him as less divine, only in the sense of 
being less perfectly human,—less consciously, here on earth, 
within the necessities of our common being, a child and 
heir of God, using all that belongs to our Father, and is 
communicable to us, in the spirit of a Son? The union of 
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the human and the divine, of the natural calmly abiding 
within the supernatural, could be submitted to no severer 
test. 

Independently, then, of the inherent credentials of what 
is conveyed or revealed in connection with them, Miracles 
can authenticate nothing. Their evidential value is ex- 
hausted when they have placed what claims to be a divine 
manifestation before the spiritual discernment that is to 
accept or to reject it. When the attention of the soul has 
been gained, what is presented to it rests on spiritual grounds 
of judgment, and the supernatural may then be left out of 
consideration, except where, as in the Resurrection, it has 
enlarged the spiritual vision and experience of man. No 
mere testimony could establish a Miracle. The testimony, 
supposing we have it at first hand, which we never have, 
would only be a fallible compound of impressions on the 
senses and of inferences from them. The impressions and 
the inferences might both be wrong. No absolute certainty 
of such events could in this way be transmitted to distant 
ages. The Miracle must have monuments of itself which 
still confirm it ; it must come along with spiritual realities 
which find a witness in ourselves, and cannot be separated 
from the supernatural frame. There is no such thing as a 
Miracle that is only an attestation to something else not 
contained in itself—and if there was, whatever weight it 
might have to the witnesses of it, it could have no certainty 
to others. There is no such thing as a Doctrine offered to 
our faith on the ground of a Wonder vouching for it, but not 
exemplifying it. The Miracles were done for the sake of 
the thing effected by the Miracle, and which could not 
otherwise be effected, not for the sake of bearing witness to 
something else. Miracles are now objects of faith, not 
grounds of faith, and apart from the spiritual truth of what 
is witnessed to, they could not by any testimony be inde- 
pendently established as marvellous facts, so as to become 
external evidences or guarantees to something of a different 
nature from themselves. It is impossible to prove first the 
attesting Miracle, and then on the credit of the Miracle to 
accept the attested truth; and yet if this cannot be done, it 
is vain to call Miracles external evidences. If the Miracle 
involves a revelation, and is not merely the voucher for one, 
then it must be received, partly because of the witness of 
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the Spirit to the divine communication, partly because it has 
still living certificates in its effects and fruits which no phi- 
losophy can obliterate from the spiritual history of mankind. 

The universal belief in the supernatural from either source, 
the world above or the world below, by both Jew and Gen- 
tile in the early ages of Christianity, must have prevented 
Miracles from being evidences of a divine mission even to 
those who supposed they witnessed them ; and renders re- 
ports of them of no value apart from their spiritual creden- 
tials. With a Gentile an apparent Miracle might come from 
any god whatever: with a Jew it might come from above or 
from below. What then could it prove of the origin of that 
with which it was found in mere juxta-position? Miracles 
might win attention, but not faith. The Jews admitted some 
of the Miracles, and attributed them to the prince of the evil 
spirits. They had to meet our Lord’s argument that it was 
the spirit manifested in them that sealed them as divine. 
Trench remarks, that “the Christian Miracles had not as 
yet sufficiently extricated themselves from the multitude of 
false miracles, nor was Christ sufficiently discerned and dis- 
tinguished from the various wonder-workers of his own and 
of past ages ; and thus, even if men had admitted his mira- 
cles to be true and godlike, they would have been hardly 
nearer to the acknowledging of Christianity as the one faith, 
or to the accepting of Christ as ‘the way, the truth, and 
the life.’”* 

And to the same effect, in the Boyle Lectures just pub- 
lished, Merivale observes : 

“The age indeed was uncritical and little competent to 
weigh such external testimony with the accuracy which is 
now demanded. There was great proneness to accept the 
claim of miracles; but at the same time, and in consequence 
of this very proneness, very little weight was attached to it 
as an argument of Divine power.’+ 

What independent value can attach to reported Miracles 
in the face of such admissions as these? 

The value of Miracles as external evidences is expressly 
denied in both the Testaments. At Deuteronomy xiii. 3: 





* Notes on Miracles, p. 87. 
+ The Conversion of the Roman Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D., 1864. 
Preface, p. 8. 
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“Tf there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, 
and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, 
Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not known, and 
let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of 
that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your 
God proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul.” Here the 
Miracles, however outwardly undeniable, were to be resisted 
and defied, as mere temptations, by what was really divine 
in them. So at Matt. xxiv. 24: “There shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders: insomuch, that if it were possible, they shall de- 
ceive the very elect.” And at Galatians i. 8, St. Paul warns 
against all doctrine which is not in the spirit of Christ, 
whatever outward witnesses it might have: “Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

Renan’s view of the raising up of Lazarus, painfully re- 
volting as it is, shews the impossibility of establishing a 
Miracle on independent grounds, so as to make it of any 
value as an external evidence. The Miracle might have the 
explanation that he assigns to it, if the moral and spiritual 
perfection of Jesus did not render the hypothesis incredible 
and impossible. What then attests the Miracle to those 
who believe in it but the divine in Christ otherwise certified? 
And the same remark would apply to all the Miracles. No 
doubt this is to give to revelation no certainty higher than 
moral certainty, than spiritual conviction. In the language 
of Locke: “The iniracles are to be judged by the doctrine, 
not the doctrine by the miracles.’* In the language of 
Coleridge: “Is not a true, efficient conviction of a moral 
truth, is not the creating of a new heart, which collects the 
energies of a man’s whole being in the focus of the con- 
science, the one essential Miracle, the same, and of the same 
evidence to the ignorant and to the learned, which no supe- 
rior skill can counterfeit, human or demoniacal ; is it not 
emphatically that leading of the Father, without which no 
man can come to Christ ; is it not that implication of doc- 
trine in the miracle, and of miracle in the doctrine, which 





* Lord King’s Life of Locke, p. 125. 
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is the bridge of communication between the senses and the 
soul,—that predisposing warmth which renders the under- 
standing susceptible of the specific impressions from the his- 
tory and from all other outward seals of testimony ?”* 

This is the ground now taken by all defenders of Revela- 
tion who do not betray their own cause. If Miracles must 
first be established in order that they may become vouchers 
for a Revelation, Miracles and Revelation are alike incapable 
of proof. 


“Tt is true that in this there is an abandoning of the attempt 
to put the proof of Christianity into the same form as that of a 
proposition in an exact science. There is no more the claim made 
of giving it that kind of certainty. But this, which may seem at 
first sight a loss, is indeed a gain ; for the argument for all which 
as Christians we believe, is in very truth not logical and single, 
but moral and cumulative ; and the attempt to substitute a formal 
proof where the deepest necessities of the soul demand a moral, 
is one of the most grievous shocks which the moral sense can 
receive, as it is one too of the most fruitful sources out of which 
unbelief has sprung. Few who have had books of evidences con- 
structed on this scheme put into their hands but must painfully 
remember the shock which they suffered from their perusal,— 
how it took them, it may be, some time to recover the healthy 
tone of their minds, and how, only by falling back upon what 
they themselves had felt and known of the living power of 
Christ’s words and doctrines in their own hearts, could they de- 
liver themselves from the injurious influences, the seeds of doubt 
and misgiving, which these books had now, for the first time per- 
haps, sown in theirminds. They must remember how they asked 
themselves, in deep inner trouble of soul: ‘Are these, indeed, 
the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep foun- 
dations of my spiritual life repose? Is this all that I have to 
answer? Are these, and no more, the reasons of the faith that 
isin me? And then if at any moment there arose a suspicion 
that some link in this chain of outward proof was wanting, or that 
any one would not bear all the weight which was laid upon it,— 
and men will be continually tempted to try the strength of that 
to which they have trusted all,—there was nothing to fall back 
upon, with which to scatter and put to flight suspicions such as 
these. And that such should arise, at least in many minds, were 
inevitable ; for how many points, as we have seen, are there at 
which a suspicion may intrude! Is a miracle possible? Is a 





* The Friend, Vol. III., Essay ii. apud Trench. 
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miracle provable? Were the witnesses of these miracles com- 
petent? Did they not too lightly admit a supernatural cause, 
when there were adequate natural ones which they failed to note ? 
These works may have been good for the eye-witnesses, but what 
are they forme? And these doubts and questionings might be 
multiplied without number. Happy is the man, and he only is 
happy, who if the outworks of his faith are at any time thus 
assailed, can betake himself to an impregnable inner citadel, 
from whence in due time to issue forth and re-possess even those 
exterior defences, who can fall back on those inner grounds of 
belief in which there can be no mistake, the testimony of the 
Spirit, which is above and better than all.” * 


To those with whom Christ is accepted as the final Reli- 
gion of Man, the full Image of God in our spiritual human- 
ity, the question of Miracles ceases to be one of essential 
moment. It is historical and philosophical rather than 
religious. After the generations of men have tried, by every 
variety of test, the strength and firmness of the living way 
that unites heaven and earth and bridges the dark river, it is 
not indispensable to determine by what supports the arch 
was raised. Fuller calls Miracles “the swaddling clothes 
of the infant churches.” The strength of the spiritual, which 
are the permanent, evidences of Christianity is increasing 
every day. No apostle could possibly know as we do that 
Christ was God’s provision for the spiritual life of the world 
in every phase of man. The grain of mustard-seed has 
become the tree of life, carrying its head into heaven and 
spreading its arms over all the earth. The one vine has 
grown through the ages of spiritual hunger and thirst with 
fruit for the healing of all nations, and all the brotherhoods 
of civilized man for its branches. What with Paul was 
prophecy, with us is fulfilment. We are complete in Christ. 
This is the great’ witness of God ; the standing miracle of 
the Christian church. The religious life of mankind for 
eighteen centuries has been directed and nourished by the 
spirit of Jesus, and, found wanting in nothing, he is now, as 
at the beginning, Son of Man and Son of God. In the days 
of his earthly life he was without sin: in the ages of his 
heavenly reign no spiritual want has looked to him without 
spiritual satisfaction, no sorrow without comfort, no aspir- 
ing without joyful reverence. On earth he exhausted the 








* Trench, Notes on the Miracles, pp. 91—93. 
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test of temptation: in heaven he is exhausting the test of 
man’s development. It is as fresh and natural to owr hearts 
as it could be to Paul’s to say, “God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” With this witness of the Spirit abid- 
ing with us, it cannot greatly distress us, either for their sakes 
or our own, that there are those who make no account of 
outward signs, though they should indulge in the logical 
perverseness that sets forth the demoniacs and the swine 
as the typical Miracles, or in the strange sentimentalism 
that deprecates the spiritual use of a blighted tree already 
barren, which Christ in the monumental utterances of his 
last hours made the symbol of an unfruitful nation, as he 
knelt and washed the disciples’ feet to sculpture the earthly 
form of divine service, and made bread and wine memorials 
that would speak for ever of the self-sacrificing life in God 
of which in living tones he could speak no more. 

Nothing attests more largely the growth of the religious 
life of England than the difference of spirit which a century 
has produced in the defences of Christianity. To pass from 
Paley to Coleridge is to pass from the external to the in- 
ternal, from history to religion, from an earthly to a hea- 
venly testimony, from the confused voices of uncertain 
writings and unknown men to the full concord of every 
witness in the soul to the Son of Man and the Son of God. 
This spiritual claim for Christianity is one grand step on 
its march towards recognition as the universal religion. It 
will triumph when it knows its divine strength, its divine 
verification in God's unfolding providence, and is prepared 
at all points to make its appeal to the soul alone. If it 
fails in this, it cannot be that “ Word of God made flesh” 
which with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, 
we believe it to be. We await the signs of the times with 
confidence. Immense progress has been made in our own 
short experience. No one need now be much alarmed at 
being called a lieretic. We have only to wait.a little. What 
but a few years ago was heresy has now an ample recognition. 
The court of judgment for spiritual questions is no longer 
what it was. When in a religious periodical,* of kindred aim 
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and spirit with this Review, we expressed, four-and-twenty 
years ago, essentially the views of the present article on 
“The Question of Miracles,” we were not then in sympathy 
even with some of the freest minds of the freest religious 
body in Christendom. We may be permitted to use the 
same closing words now as then, though more alive now 
than then to their incompleteness, and to their imperfect 
expression of the points they do embrace. 

“Why then, it may be asked, appear to be undermining 
the Miracles, and at the same time asserting their impor- 
tance? We answer, that to give them their due importance 
is not to undermine them, and that to give them an undue 
importance may be to undermine Christianity. Let them 
take their proper place as part of that machinery which 
originated Christianity, or which secured its successful pro- 
pagation. They belong to the philosophical question re- 
specting the origin and causes of Christianity. They have 
little connection with the far higher question of the essenee 
and character of Christianity. How Christianity sprung up, 
not what Christianity <s, is the question to which they 
apply. Even the Miracle of the Resurrection was far more 
a means of converting the apostles, of spiritualizing their 
views of the Messiah, than intended as a proof of the im- 
mortality of the human soul. 

“Let not the Miracles now then, by a preposterous assump- 
tion that they are the very foundations of faith, prevent any 
mind which may be constitutionally and hopelessly sceptical 
about them, from the delicious satisfaction of a moral trust 
in Jesus. The only great question is, Has Christianity 
caught our spiritual sympathies? Has it given off to our 
souls an image of duty which we take as our guide to God, 
and hold before us as our better conscience? Are its moral 
lineaments in possession of our entire veneration? Are its 
blended humanity and yet unquenchable aspirings, its 
minglings of sublimity and grace, our very ideal of a perfect 
human mind? Is Jesus, serene, affectionate, holy, unmoved 
by passion, rising without effort to encounter difficulties, 
entering always into the spirit of his Father, and having 
an inaccessible peace in the heaven of his mind, the grand- 
est picture of our thought, our secret study, the most fre- 
quently contemplated, and the most deeply loved? Is our 
own power of conceiving such a character our strongest 
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obligation to imitate it, and our most spiritual reason for 
believing that there must be a receptacle for spirits here- 
after in a world where such goodness shall be realized? 
We refer now to those who are constitutionally and hope- 
lessly sceptical of Miracles. Let not that scepticism disturb 
their faith in moral and spiritual Christianity. If they be- 
lieve in the things signified, let them not stumble at the 
sign. If their minds are so constituted that they find, after 
the most candid efforts and repeated trials, that Miracles, 
whenever they intervene, present an insuperable obstacle 
to their rational and sympathetic apprehension of Jesus— 
then we would say, Do not lose Christianity for their sakes 
—they are not, and cannot be, the essentials. Moral im- 
pressions, moral convictions, make the genuine faith. Love, 
venerate, imitate, sympathize with, follow, the pure, meek, 
holy, benevolent, heaven-marked character of Jesus, and 
you are Christians. We know that others hold a different 
language: we know not their warrant. 

“Schleiermacher has so admirably described this state of 
constitutional, and we fear with some unavoidable, scepti- 
cism with regard to Miracles, with its remedies, that we 
shall endeavour to strengthen, by his words, our feebler 
statement : 


“Even at the present day,—and we cannot ascribe it to hos- 
tility against the dealings of God with the human race through 
Christ,—there are many well-disposed persons anxious for the 
salvation of their souls, to whom the miracles of the Lord are a 
stumbling-block. They say, ‘If only these histories were not 
there, and the form of the Redeemer, separated from all this, 
stood before them in the purity of his love, in the power of his 
word, in the sublimity of his thought, in the certainty with which 
he spoke of his relation to- the Father, and told to man what he 
had learned from God,—if this alone had been presented to us 
divested ofall that is miraculous, how easy then would have been 
our faith! But now we are always repelled anew by these things ; 
we must suspect the whole narrative, because it is combined with 
so much that contradicts universal experience and its laws.’ 

“This certainly is a great unhappiness for a time like our own, 
—that so many should be attracted on the one side by the needs 
of their inward experience, and repelled on the other by their 
judgment on a subject which falls entirely within the province 
of the understanding. But if this need be only genuine and 
deeply felt,—may not a soul to which the wished-for salvation is 
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presented overcome these merely apparent difficulties? ‘Have 
you not,’ I would say to such souls, ‘have you not another his- 
tory which you can set against this? Have you not the historical 
testimony of the effects which a living communion with the 
Redeemer has produced on those who lived with him and gave 
themselves to him? Have you not the wonderful history of the 
founding of a community through him, by means of such men,— 
almost without exception uncultivated, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, familiar with no art or science, as were the disciples of 
the Lord? Are you not compelled to believe this history, be- 
cause it is connected with your present experience, because it 
stands before your eyes, because the whole condition of the world 
has been decided by its influence? Well, then, if you must believe 
in this, see that you cherish it. If even now, so far as you open 
your spiritual eye in love, you can obtain the testimony ofthose who 
were rescued from the deepest distress of mind, as soon as they 
entered into a living relation with the Redeemer of the world ; 
if you can daily repeat this experience, then unlock your hearts, 
I pray; forget all the blind whose eyes he has opened, the lame 
whom he has made to walk, the deaf whose ears he has unsealed, 
the dumb the bands of whose tongues he has unloosed,—forget 
all the sick whom he has healed; and keep only to those sepa- 
rate histories of his unchangeable influence on the inner nature 
of man,—keep only to this one history, that the office of preach- 
ing reconciliation proceeded from him,—and then you will also 
be able to believe, in the words of the Apostle, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.’”* 





IV.—SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


It may be affirmed, without boasting, that that alternately 
over - praised and under- valued institution, the Sunday- 
school, is steadily winning its way and gaining a position 
which it had previously failed to occupy, in the estimation of 
a somewhat cold and hypercritical circle. Whilst condemn- 
ing as strongly as any the self-reliant and narrow temper 
occasionally noticeable in well-meaning supporters of these 
schools, who can acknowledge few regenerating agencies 








* Predigten, Vol. III. 457 : apud Ripley, ‘* The latest Form of Infidelity,” 
Letter iii. p. 112. 
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beyond their own little enclosure, and deeply mistrustful of 
much which appears in reports read at parents’ tea-parties 
and teachers’ meetings, we cannot, did we wish, deny the 
facts before us. No inhabitant, for example, of that part of 
the country which has suffered from the cotton famine, will 
be backward in allowing, in common with many a large 
employer of mill-hands, that to the Sunday-school are due, 
in no small degree, the surprising content and admirable 
spirit which have, with scarce an exception, prevailed. 
Most of those, again, who are brought into frequent contact 
with missionary operations among the working classes, have 
discovered that, as a rule, to which we do not remember an 
exception, those stations which have had their early nurture 
in the Sunday-school, exhibit, more than any others, signs 
of active life and lasting health. Nor is the rise of an 
Association, which not long since numbered eighteen schools 
with hardly more than four thousand members, but now 
includes sixty with upwards of eleven thousand, without its 
evidence in the case. It may be added, that new buildings 
are being erected, old ones restored in several localities ; 
that teachers’ unions are forming in districts where they 
had never before existed ; that some of our most respected 
and popular ministers are superintendents and teachers ; 
and that the abused class of our wealthy laymen is not even 
yet without its representatives in the ranks. At the last 
yearly gathering, moreover, of the general Association in 
London, the feature was, for the first time, introduced of a 
special essay read on a practical subject by a gentleman 
practically engaged in the work, whilst greater attention is 
likewise being bestowed on the publication of cheap as well 
as readable books. Our Irish friends, last but not least, 
seem, judging from a Report lately placed in our hands, to 
be awakening to the perception of the need of directing a 
larger portion of their superabundant zeal into the like 
channel. 

But with the growing numbers and importance of Sunday- 
schools, it must be confessed, with shame proportioned to 
our knowledge of their available resources, that there is 
scant cause for adopting, in self-complacent exultation, the 
famous motto of “rest and be thankful” The little which 
has hitherto been actually accomplished, however it may fill 
us with astonishment at even so much having been success- 
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fully effected, amid obstacles whose multitude and formi- 
dableness cannot be conceived save by those who have 
encountered them, does but inspire the faithful labourer 
with a feeling almost akin to despair at the vast amount 
still to be done, a feeling not likely to be diminished on a 
nearer contemplation of the present state and future pros- 
pects of most except a few favoured schools. In the con- 
sideration of this subject, we propose, in the first instance, 
to touch briefly on the character of the most conspicuous 
and essential element in the organization of the Sunday- 
school, we mean the Teacher. 

It must be plainly owned, at the outset, that there is no 
division of the whole question we approach with a more 
painful sense of perplexity and hopelessness of at once doing 
no wrong to the claims of outspoken truthfulness, and being 
guilty of no injustice to a class of men than whom there is 
not one more deserving our affection and esteem. Indebted 
in no trifling measure to them all for genial intercourse, 
bound to some by ties of close acquaintance, and related to 
others by bonds of sacred friendship, it is no light or plea- 
sant task to act the part of a critical surveyor of them and 
of their doings ; possibly, to run the risk of misapprehension, 
if not offence. Such, however, is the confidence they have 
taught us, by long experience, to cherish in their acute if 
sometimes rough instinct of truth and right, and in their 
genuine kindliness of heart, that were this our only en- 
couragement to “use all plainness of speech,” we should 
venture to deliver ourselves with entire freedom in address- 
ing ourselves to our teachers. 

We would ask them, then, are there not too many amongst 
their number who, in addition, we are sure, to better and 
nobler motives, enter on their office without sufficient con- 
sideration of its nature and importance? Some, because, 
besides a praiseworthy if vague desire of doing good to 
somebody somehow, they do not quite know how better to 
employ their leisure hours on Sunday ; others, from a sense 
of added self-consequence arising from assuming the justly 
esteemed position of guide to those younger than themselves, 
and from a consciousness of being highly esteemed for doing 
the right thing. Are there not teachers, with warm hearts 
and the best intentions, who appear to regard their oftice 
too much as a blameless recreation, too little as a holy 
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trust—who, if an object of attraction elsewhere present 
itself, have small hesitation in arriving late, or in staying 
away entirely? How few of our teachers, moreover, think 
it an essential part of their duty to prepare themselves for 
their class by previous thought and study, or concern them- 
selves, as they ought, to ascertain the characters and capa- 
bilities of their scholars, and the best means of treating 
them! We have seen teachers take up completely at random 
the first book they can lay their hands on, from the Bible 
to Butter’s Spelling Book, from a tract on Colenso to a 
Reading Book low down in the Irish Series. We have 
heard them read with their scholars, the opening chapters 
of Genesis, the wars of the Canaanites, a Pauline chapter 
on justification by faith—this last to a dozen country lads, 
one of whom assured us that Jesus Christ wrote the Epistle 
whence it was taken—Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and 
Luke’s narrative of the miraculous conception. It may, we 
believe, be safely asserted that a comparatively insignificant 
proportion of our scholars receive a more systematic and 
intelligent instruction than this. In the Report of the 
Manchester Sunday-school Association for 1862, the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs, pp. 14, 15: 


“The general, and considering the views entertained by most 
Christians even of the educated classes of society, not unnatural 
conception of the Bible amongst our teachers is that of one book, 
any portion of which, from Genesis to Revelation, may be opened 
at hazard, and read with the scholars, no matter what their age 
or capacity. With scarcely an exception, this is the case in at 
least some classes in the various schools ; and in by far the greater 
number of schools, it is the case with all but one or two classes. 
I have ascertained” (says the Visitor) “by careful observation 
and inquiry, that out of the whole number of scholars attending 
our schools in this district, scarcely more than one in seven 
receives any kind of intelligent and systematic religious instruc- 
tion, though nearly one in two is professedly taught the Scrip- 
tures ; I should say, decidedly not one in ten, in the generality 
of our schools, when we take into account the proportion supplied 
by some half-dozen of the best organized.” 


Moreover, what may be most fitly designated as silent 
teaching, has by no means a small area in our Sunday- 
schools. Scholars are allowed to read the Scriptures “ with- 
out note or comment,” verse after verse, page after page. _ 
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Be it any secular subject, it receives exactly the same 
treatment. It matters not to such teachers how difficult or 
how easy the lesson may be ; how interested or uninterested 
the scholars; the silent system is still rigidly observed. 
Nor is legal teaching without its representatives. “Thou 
shalt, and thou shalt not,” are its words of command; “Be 
good,” the alpha and omega of its creed. We have encoun- 
tered it in many sects and under many forms. Once, in a 
Roman Catholic Sunday-school, we were shewn over the 
female classes conducted by the Sisters of Nétre Dame de 
Paris. From the baby of two in the youngest class to the 
young woman of eighteen or twenty in the highest, all were 
regularly catechised by the Sisters (the catechism, we were 
informed, being based on that of the Council of Trent), and 
carefully examined by the priest before promotion from one 
class to another, and especially before receiving the “ Blessed 
Sacrament of the Mass,” which the girls took at seven 
years. The drill was, as far as we could see, complete in 
every division. And be it said, in justice to our Roman 
Catholic brethren, that they are eminently successful, far 
above most Protestants, in retaining their adult scholars 
and in attaching them to the church. In the Anglican 
section of the Established Church, the legal method of reli- 
gious education shews itself in the compulsory repetition 
by the child of the Lord’s Prayer, the Catechism, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, preparatory to confirmation. 
In the Evangelical section of the Church, as well as amongst 
the orthodox Dissenters, legal teaching lays great stress on 
Bible readings—we once heard of a class leader rejoicing 
over seventeen chapters of God’s Word finished off at a 
single sitting—on prayer meetings and hearing sermons. 
Among Unitarians, the legal teacher lays a greater stress 
upon the evidences than upon the substance of Christianity, 
cannot understand your transcendental dreams of the spiri- 
tual life inspired by the Saviour of men, and will only give 
for his part sound, practical, common-sense religion. Legal 
teaching, in short, in all its different forms, treats religion 
as something outside the mind, and having by this or that 
mechanical process to be put into it. 

Of a far truer and nobler order of instruction which, we 
rejoice to know, does prevail in our schools, we shall have 
occasion to speak presently. Meanwhile, it is no exaggera- 
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tion of the evil to affirm, that as the consequence of these 
several varieties of what must be regarded as perverted or 
erroneous methods, Sunday-schools, taken as a whole, fall 
lamentably short of, even if, in not a few instances, they do 
not wholly miss, the true ends of education, not only reli- 
gious but secular, to adopt the conventional distinction. 
We are forced, in spite of all our earnest wishes to the con- 
trary, to this conclusion—that, in no inconsiderable number 
of these schools—we dare not think how many—the most 
that is done—apart from a fairly healthful social and moral 
tone, of itself certainly no trifle to have secured—is to com- 
municate a very second-rate species of secular instruction, 
an instruction which a vast majority of the scholars could 
better obtain in the day-school or week-evening class. 
With regard to the vexed question of what is termed 
secular and religious instruction in the Sunday-school, we 
cannot agree with either extreme. The mischief caused by 
the popular.Protestant distinction between the two is here 
clearly visible in the education of the young. From just 
and inevitable revolt against the absurd dogma that religious 
can be given as a thing distinct from secular education, 
many, if not the majority, of teachers have arrived at some- 
thing more than a suspicion that secular education can be 
imparted apart from religious. Some of those who have 
come over from orthodoxy—though others are far from 
agreeing in the opinion—evidently conceive of religious 
instruction as identical with the inculcation of theological 
dogmas, and associating these with their painful remem- 
brance of catechisms and creeds, reach a decided conclusion 
against bringing young scholars, at any rate, under any sort 
of religious training. Their tender minds, it is thought, had 
better be preserved from contact with an object on the one 
side so repulsive from its hardness, on the other so elusive 
from its vagueness. It will be soon enough, it is urged, “to 
teach religion,” when the child is old enough to understand 
its meaning. Meanwhile, let the parent or teacher interest 
him in what is tangible and real, something which is of 
practical use in daily life. Accordingly, the chief title of 
those Sunday-schools, where such a notion prevails, to their 
name is, that they meet on Sundays instead of on week-days ; 
they are, in fact, institutions for communicating secular in- 
struction on the Sunday. Though this description by no 
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means applies, in its entirety, to a large number of schools, 
yet there are few, we believe, where there are not at least 
some classes of which it is literally true. It is, indeed, 
so far as our experience extends, quite a rare exception 
when anything approaching a religious instruction includes 
the younger classes. On the other hand, there are those 
amongst our teachers who, still under the same erroneous 
conception, plainly imagine religious education to consist in 
the banishment of secular, ie. in abolishing writing and 
arithmetic, and employing the Bible as the chief if not only 
reading-book in the classes ; in placing the New Testament 
or a manual of the life of Christ in the hands of the younger 
scholars both morning and afternoon; the Old Testament 
one part of the day, the New the other part, in the hands 
of the older. Of these two schemes, the advocates are 
equally positive that their own is alone feasible and right. 
We apprehend it would be better for their own and scholars’ 
progress were the one party more ready to recognize the fact, 
that it is God's Spirit, revealed in the human soul and made 
manifest in the person of Christ, which can alone make 
profane things sacred ; that religion cannot be taught, as 
we have heard it gravely asserted it can, in a long-division 
sum, apart from a religiously-minded teacher: the other 
party, that what God hath thus sanctified, no man ought to 
term profane. It would be well for our teachers themselves, 
well for their influence over their scholars, were both sides 
more ready to accept—as we rejoice to hope they are more 
and more accepting—that common ground of union towards 
which the wisest and holiest thought of the day is tending, 
where things secular and things religious, profane and sacred, 
are reconciled in one. Would that the number were already 
larger of those who recognize secular and religious instruction 
to be, not antagonists to each other or mutually exclusive, 
but close allies; that a cultured intellect, the distinctive 
aim of the first, a cultured spirit, that of the second, are 
inalienable components of every human mind which is to 
be moulded in the perfect likeness of the Indivisible and 
Perfect One ; that, taken in its true sense, religious compre- 
hends secular education as an essential part of itself; that 
the youngest child should be able to catch from his in- 
structor a strain of the melody we are to sing not only with 
the spirit but with the understanding also! Secular know- 
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ledge should never be presented to the child in the cold and 
unlovely form which it must always exhibit when cut off from 
the divine life. Nor let religion ever be exhibited in the form 
of a soulless dogma, or, at best, as the shadowy vision of a 
distant land. It is the purpose of religious education, begun 
in childhood and continued through after years, to purify 
the reason by sanctification of the heart ; it is the object of 
secular education so to cultivate the reason as to expand 
and elevate it and fit it for entrance into the society of the 
just made perfect, where the wise shall no more contemn 
the holy, nor the holy condemn the wise, but both shall join 
in adoring Him who unites in Himself, in indissoluble 
harmony, the highest truths of the intellect and the holiest 
affections of the soul. 

It is the one grand object of Sunday-school teachers—an 
object we are thankful to know some earnest spirits amongst 
them hold paramount over every other—to impress on the 
minds of their scholars, however young, a habitual sense of 
the reality and blessedness of the Christian life. We need, 
it is true, the highest discipline, the most complete organ- 
ization, the best books, the most cultured teachers, that 
can be procured, for our Sunday-schools. But, more than 
all these, we need a living faith in that Christianity which 
is nothing else but Christ. As Dr. Bushnell so admirably 
points out, Christian education is Christian nurture ; the 
purpose of it is to foster and mature the child’s true and 
immortal life. And before, be it said, we can look for a 
revival of this life in our Sunday-schools, there must be a 
revival of it in the heart of every parent and teacher. The 
true teacher—of whom there are not a few types in our 
Sunday-schools—is he who has first received into his own 
heart the lessons he endeavours to instil into the minds of 
his scholars. The light of the glory of the Father revealed 
in the Son, which pervades his own character and is mani- 
fested in his own life, he yearns to spread around him; a 
light which human learning may adorn and subserve, but 
cannot either impart or supersede. It is not so much book- 
teaching, it is not so much lip-teaching, it is life-teaching, 
that is required. The purpose of the teacher is to call forth 
into strong and holy activity the religious life of the child 
by the power of a divine life deep abiding in his own soul. 
It is to the deadness of the Christian life in ourselves, to 
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the spiritual lethargy too generally observable in professedly 
Christian parents and instructors of the young, that is, above 
every other cause, to be assigned the deadness of the Chris- 
tian church. The religious life is inherited, moreover, by 
the child from religious parents, especially the mother, as 
surely as his physical life. The child, as Bushnell truly 
says, breathes in the very atmosphere of a Christian home 
with his earliest breath. In religious education, fitly so 
termed, whether in the home or in the Sunday-school, the 
indwelling consciousness of God spreads by a sacred conta- 
gion from breast to breast. Every teacher must be first a 
learner. The stronghold of the orthodox power over the 
young, a power to which we have seen few parallels in our 
own church, is the stress laid upon personal communion 
with God’s spirit of life in Christ, upon personal experience 
of religion. In the various orthodox denominations, no one 
is allowed, in strict rule, to take upon himself the office of 
teacher in a Sunday-school till he has shewn satisfactory 
evidence that he himself entertains decided religious convic- 
tions. Doubtless, the evidence is too often fallacious ; the 
mode of taking it mischievous. Nevertheless, the fact ex- 
presses fundamentally a great principle too generally entirely 
ignored by ourselves,—that no one has the power, even if 
he had the right, to teach others, on the most momentous 
of all subjects, till he has himself been taught by the 
sacred Teacher. There are those, indeed, who dream that 
religion can be taught, like any secular branch of study, 
by an intellectual process orally communicated. You 
may thus teach a theology, i.e. correct opinions about God, 
but you cannot thus convey a sense of the living God 
himself. 

Entering briefly into details on this matter, we find that 
the larger number of our teachers would assign a chief, if 
not exclusive, place to writing, arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy, and the sciences, in the Sunday-school, the first 
two being the chief favourites. Now we should be the last 
to dissuade an honest and earnest man from becoming a 
teacher merely because he prefers to instruct in all or any 
of these subjects, to the partial or entire exclusion of what 
we ourselves regard as more appropriate to an institution 
like a Sunday-school. But we do contend that day-schools 
are the proper place for scholars of a younger age at any 
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rate to learn these branches, and that by teaching them so 
promiscuously in our Sunday-schools, we offer a premium 
to careless or selfish parents, many of whom, it is notorious, 
send their children to the latter simply to save the cost of 
the former. We also protest earnestly against teachers 
attempting, as they often are in the habit of doing, to in- 
struct scholars even of mature years in the advanced portions 
of arithmetic, when they themselves are not acquainted with 
more than the elementary rules ; or to give a lesson in geo- 
graphy without a map; or in writing, to those who are 
constantly practising in good day-schools, even, as we have 
known in one or two instances, to young men employed as 
copying clerks. Some time ago, we carefully collected, by 
personal search, the following statistics, which may be of 
interest to our readers. 

Out of 38 Sunday-schools in a northern manufacturing 
district, containing 6570 scholars, only 2930 received any 
kind of secular instruction elsewhere, of which number the 
larger share was contributed by a few schools out of the 
38. Of the 2930 scholars, about 750—we say about, for it 
was difficult in every case to obtain accurate returns— 
attended day-schools under Government inspection ; 1330 
day-schools not under such inspection; 910 night classes 
connected with the Sunday-school, and about 500 other 
night classes. In 22 Sunday-schools, examined at another 
date with the utmost care, containing altogether 307 classes 
and 3660 scholars, the Bible was used in 167 classes ; other 
religious books, with or without the Bible, in 71; exclu- 
sively secular books, of which the Irish Reading Books had 
the great preponderance, in 69 classes, or not far from one- 
half of the whole number. In many even of those classes 
where the Scriptures are in use, they are read only once a 
Sunday ; in some, only every other Sunday ; in not a few, 
once every fourth, fifth, or even sixth Sunday ; in half-a- 
dozen, about once a quarter; this being called “reading in 
rotation.” 

Adequate provision should, wherever possible, be made 
in the Sunday-school for the admission of the youngest child 
to the benefits of that Christian nurture which it is the 
true purpose of our teachers to secure for those entrusted 
to their care. During a considerable period, our orthodox 
brethren have, in numerous instances, been awakening to 
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the recognition of the importance of infant classes in the 
Sunday no less than in the day school. In a large city in 
the north of England, upwards of three thousand children 
under seven years of age are taught in schools connected 
with various places of worship, both of the Established 
Church and Dissenting bodies. These little scholars are, 
for the most part, received in a room separated from the 
rest of the building and usually provided with a gallery. 
It has been our good fortune to pay a visit to one of these 
classes in connection with a Church-of-England Sunday- 
school. As it is a model of its kind, a short description 
may not be out of place. The teacher had been formerly, 
we understood, accustomed to the instruction of an infant 
class in a Government school, but though now filling a 
higher social position, had not lost his love for his old 
employment. He himself told us that many years ago he 
had had his attention directed to the necessity of an im- 
provement in the conducting of younger classes in the 
Sunday-school by the following curious circumstance. In 
one of the very largest and oldest Sunday-schools in this 
country, a teacher of several little children was, in our 
friend’s time, a converted tamer of bears, who had previ- 
ously gained a living by letting out these animals to be 
baited on Sunday afternoons. He was a good man, but so 
ignorant that he was, as usual, set to teach the young ones, 
being fit for nothing else. Not knowing even a letter of 
the alphabet, he used to point to them at hazard, letting the 
children utter any sound, right or wrong. Observing one 
little girl who always marked the same letter by the same 
sound, he induced her to remain permanently in the class, 
to lead on the rest of the infant tribe in shouting out the 
letters, by the bribe of a penny a Sunday. In the class we 
visited, the plan usually pursued in day-schools, including 
the manual exercises, &c., had been adopted. In the morn- 
ing, about one hundred and thirty scholars attended ; in 
the afternoon, nearly two hundred, of both sexes and of all 
ages, from two years and a half to seven. The room was 
large and lofty, provided with a capital gallery, adorned 
with suitable pictures, and with aquariums, flower-pots, &c., 
in the recesses of the windows. No book was employed by 
the teacher and his two assistants; the whole instruction 
was oral, consisting mainly of familiar addresses, each of 
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which lasted only a few minutes,—of short narratives, either 
from the Scriptures or daily life, and mostly about children, 
—-singing hymns, repeating verses after “teacher,” and talk- 
ing with him familiarly between. Each little creature, as 
he or she entered, made a bow or dropped a curtsey, and as 
they left shook hands with “teacher,” who had a smile or 
kind word for all. Though no registry of attendance was 
kept, every member of the crowd was known by name, and, 
we were assured, the attendance was most regular and 
punctual. The order and discipline were perfect. We 
could not but contrast with pain this most beautiful spec- 
tacle with that afforded by the generality of the infant 
classes, so called, with which we were acquainted. In nearly 
all our Sunday-schools, it is evidently thought that six 
years is the very earliest age at which children should be 
allowed to enter; and it must be admitted that, under the 
existing conditions of our schools, with scarce an exception, 
children of even a more advanced age are better kept away. 
How often has our heart ached to see the worst accommo- 
dation and the least capable teacher assigned to the younger 
children ; to see them crowded together in the closest and 
darkest corner, their whole occupation, often from nine to 
twelve in the morning, and half-past one to four in the 
afternoon, consisting in being taken, one at a time, between 
the knees of the teacher, and painfully picking out letters 
and syllables from some dirty, half-effaced board or tattered 
book! We have reason to know the scene described in a 
Report of the Visitor to a Northern Sunday-school Associa- 
tion to be true to life : 


“ Another class, composed of fifty little girls, I saw crushed 
into a square box, called a pew, so close together as, for the most 
part, to be compelled to sit edgeways. In the lowest section of 
this class, a dirty alphabet-board, with letters all but effaced by 
the thumbing of successive generations, was passed round to one 
scholar at a time ; the rest, some whiling away the weary vacancy 
by the sportive games of slipping off their seats, being shaken 
and put on again, pulling their neighbours’ bonnet-strings, and 
having their own hair pulled in return ; others sitting in listless 
vacuity, staring miserably about them, with a half-resigned, 
half-scared look ; whilst two or three of the little creatures had 
propped themselves on their companions’ shoulders and gone fast 
asleep, in the hot, close atmosphere. The incessant scrimmage 
and noise were perfectly bewildering.” 
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We are fully persuaded, after somewhat extended obser- 
vation, that properly-conducted infant classes should form 
the foundation of the whole school. The strongest and most 
lasting impressions, it is universally admitted, are made in 
early childhood. So intense and durable are religious im- 
pressions as to be, with the vast majority, ineradicable by 
the subsequent exercise of the reason in adult life. Roman 
Catholicism owes its marvellous vitality not a little to its 
action on this law of our nature; to its recognition of the 
truth that, from the first years, the children are inseparable 
members of the church of Christ ; that the church, to per- 
petuate itself as an institution, must derive her resources 
mainly from within. “ We grow our children,” said a priest 
to us. Now can this process of Christian growth begin too 
soon? Our nature being an organic whole, the growth of 
the child’s soul, it has well been said, begins with the growth 
of his body. The question, therefore, every parent and 
teacher has to ask himself is, Is this growth to be a growth 
in the likeness of Christ or after the fashion of the world? 
It should be his endeavour to produce on the mind, as yet 
uncontaminated by contact with the soil of earthly tempta- 
tions, such a deep abiding religious impression as the expe- 
rience of after years may but enrich and perfect ; not so 
much to stimulate the reason as to touch the conscience, 
ennoble the emotions, and attune the young spirit to the 
harmonies of God. 

A well-disciplined infant class is the best possible nursery 
for the whole school. The instruction should be as far as 
possible oral, and books should be little, if at all, employed. 
We entertain, indeed, a persuasion that instruction by word 
of mouth, issuing direct from the living mind of the teacher, 
is the best for scholars of an older age. The narrative por- 
tions of the Bible, as the lives of the patriarchs, of Samuel, 
David, Daniel, &c.; the discourses and parables of Christ, 
thoroughly prepared beforehand, and given orally ; hymns 
and poems, first repeated and then sung after the teacher ; 
object-lessons ; lessons in natural history ; conversations 
and short stories,—are some of the subjects appropriate for 
a young class. Pictures and illustrations should be largely 
made use of; they may be purchased at a trifling cost. By 
these and various other means let the perception and feel- 
ings of young children be carefully cultivated ; their eye 
pleased with good pictures, prints, &c.; their ear delighted 
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with simple melodies ; their touch and idea of size educated 
by lessons on common objects ; their emotions quickened 
and refined by listening to tales of the great and good. The 
whole method of instruction cannot be too plain, homely, 
practical, or brought too much in contact with actual life 
and living persons. It should, moreover, be varied and not 
extend to any length of time. Ten minutes to a quarter of 
an hour is the utmost period that the attention of children 
under seven or eight can be profitably directed to any single 
object. It may be stated, indeed, that the hours of instruc- 
tion are much too long even for older scholars, and far too 
little varied, in the generality of our schools. 

An effectual method of retaining scholars, as yet little 
practised amongst ourselves but largely adopted elsewhere, 
is to induce them to contribute, at some sacrifice of their 
labour and money, no matter in how apparently trifling a 
measure, to the support of their school. This desirable end 
may be attained in time, with a small outlay of judicious 
kindness, by every teacher and friend of the school who 
recognizes the principle to hold equally true in it as in the 
world, that we value most those things we fairly earn and 
can call our own through the self-denying efforts of earnest 
industry. To treat a Sunday-school as a charitable institu- 
tion wherein the youth of both sexes are gratuitously edu- 
cated, teaed and féted, while our best bow is to be made to 
their parents for graciously condescending to allow their 
offspring to avail themselves of the advantages so lavishly 
displayed before their face, is a grievous hindrance in the 
way of progress, and a fruitful source of that indifference 
shewn by the parties benefited which is so loudly exclaimed 
against. We fear that our own body, and especially those 
members of it who belong to the cultured class, have been 
peculiarly guilty in this matter. We know that no insigni- 
ficant proportion of the vast sums raised for the schools and 
missions connected with the Church of England is contri- 
buted from the children’s pence. We learn that this is 
likewise the case with the various Methodist societies ; nor 
are our Independent brethren at all behind. In the home, 
children are trained from their earliest years to a habit of 
giving, at regular intervals, generally weekly and quarterly, 
sums, no matter how small, saved in many instances from 
the cost of luxuries with the richer and necessaries with 
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the poorer, to one or more of the multitude of their foreign 
and domestic Missions, Bible and Tract Societies, Church- 
building Societies, and, not least, the Sunday-school. With 
many abuses in its working, this system is, we are con- 
vinced, substantially sound; it is at all events found to 
answer its special purpose of leading young people to take 
a deep interest in the different religious organizations on 
whose behalf they are thus, from the first, actively and sys- 
tematically engaged. We are glad to observe a similar self- 
helpful disposition steadily growing up in our own schools. 
A sum as large as five pounds has lately been raised, in 
little more than five months, by the scholars of a small and 
poor school in a northern manufacturing town where the 
distress has been long and grievous. In several others we 
could name, sums of no trifling amount have likewise been 
subscribed in steady weekly savings. The money has been 
contributed to buy books for the library or classes, pictures 
to adorn the walls, &c., in one instance towards the cost of 
a new grate and fire-irons. 

We could cite numerous examples of the kind in schools 
connected with the orthodox churches, but must be content 
with two, which are well authenticated. In an extremely 
poor quarter of a leading town in the North, two adult 
classes, composed of one hundred and fifty young persons 
belonging to the Methodist persuasion, contributed in a 
single year one hundred and fifty pounds to school and 
missionary objects. In a large and old-established school, 
comprising upwards of three thousand scholars, all the 
class-books, as well as copy-books and hymn-books and the 
volumes in three libraries, each library consisting of fifteen 
hundred volumes, are purchased by the scholars themselves. 
Each of the fifty class-rooms in which the adults meet is 
painted, papered and supplied with pictures and maps, on 
the same method. 

But our scholars cannot be attached to the school merely 
by having work to do for it and money to pay to it. We 
shall never succeed in securing any large number of older 
scholars till a readiness is shewn everywhere, as in a few 
bright exceptions it is already shewn, to encourage them to 
regard the Sunday-school, not as some one else’s school 
merely, but as their school also ; to afford them, when long- 
tried acquaintance and mutual co-operation in good works 
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justify the trust, a share in the management of school 
affairs. We learn that in the American Sunday-schools every 
scholar enrolled as a member, not only regularly contributes 
his weekly offerings towards its support, but is allowed the 
privilege of voting for his teacher, superintendent, &c. We 
in this country are not probably prepared for so wide an 
extension of the suffrage, though we have met with a class 
of between two and three hundred young men in an Inde- 
pendent school who choose their own teacher, the director 
arguing with us that they had as much right to do so as 
congregations to elect their minister. At any rate, young 
people should not, as is usually the case, be shut out from 
attendance at teachers’ meetings and excluded from all voice 
in school business. In a large school amongst us, distin- 
guished for the unusual number of its older scholars, 
nearly all reared in its bosom, the superintendent assured 
us that a chief cause of their retention was their being freely 
admitted to the teachers’ meetings and consulted on matters 
of interest. Rightly-trained scholars, long reared in the 
school, constitute the best and most reliable materials for 
its future teachers. Depending on extraneous sources for 
their supply, our schools are continually liable to fluctua- 
tion and sometimes to collapse. 

A word or two on the means of connecting the Sun- 
day-school and the congregation. Drawn together in that 
sacred fellowship which Christian communion alone can 
communicate in its fulness, our teachers, the majority of 
whom, to their honour be it said, are taken from the work- 
ing class, would be effectually preserved against the per- 
nicious class-jealousy which must ever be fatal to the spread 
of a catholic faith. We have found to our sorrow this tem- 
per of anti-Christ quite as grievous a hindrance in the lower 
as in the higher grades of society. When the teachers 
belonging to the former complain, too often with justice, 
of the want of sympathy and help from the wealthier and 
more cultured members of our congregations, they would 
sometimes do well to reflect how far they themselves may 
have to answer for the evil. On the other hand, we would 
earnestly entreat those who enjoy superior social position 
and mental refinement—provided they have other aptitudes 
as well—to extend a helping hand to these their brethren. 
Those who have come most into companionship with our 
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teachers from the working class, certainly in the North, and 
have engaged with them in the common work in an earnest 
spirit of Christian brotherhood, have, we are sure, discovered 
that they have received at least as much as they have im- 
parted ; have rejoiced to own that singleness of aim, purity 
of heart, unselfish devotion to the good of others, even if 
not always accompanied by polished manners and intellec- 
tual attainments, are of priceless dignity and worth. 

The average attendance of our Sunday-schools presents 
certain features which demand the prompt attention of all 
interested in their rightful management. The total number 
of scholars on the books of our schools in England may 
be set down at twenty thousand. Out of these, only fif- 
teen thousand are in regular attendance ; in other words, 
there are five thousand scholars absent every Sunday. Now 
if our estimate be at all correct, as we have every reason to 
deem it to be, there meets us in this fact an evil far more 
serious than may appear at first sight. Not only does 
irregularity of attendance interfere with the discipline of a 
school, and go a long way to prevent even the most capable 
teacher from giving anything approaching to a connected 
course of lessons, but it has a bad moral effect on the scholars 
who are suffered by a lax code to be guilty of the practice. 
We have repeatedly had occasion to notice this order in the 
downward course of young persons, and that not in the 
Sunday-school alone: first, wnpunctuality in the attend- 
ance, it may be either at an early college lecture, or at a 
Sunday-school class ; secondly, irregularity in attendance, 
staying away once or twice in a month or so, then three or 
four times, then oftener; lastly, staying away altogether, 
and either idling or doing worse. The average attendance 
in large cities is usually the lowest ; e.g. in London, in 
1862, only 50 per cent.; in Liverpool, (1863), 45 per cent. ; 
in Manchester, 58 per cent. for 1863. The total average 
for the same year, 1863, for the schools in the Manchester 
Association, including those in the two last places, was 74 
per cent., which in 1864 declined to 68 per cent. 

We extract the following from the Secretary's Report for 
1864: “The average morning attendance is this year 6108, 
against 6727 for last year; and 7086 in the afternoon, 
against 7125 last ;—a sad falling off, which we can only 
account for by referring to the column of teachers’ attend- 
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ances, which shews that there are in the morning only 
701 teachers to 801 classes” (one hundred classes without 
teachers !), “and in the afternoon 771 to the same number 
of classes.” We can fully corroborate the added remark, 
that the scholars’ attendance varies exactly with that of the 
teachers. 

We have only space here to point out very briefly the 
chief remedies for a defect which every faithful teacher 
must deplore. Ist. Let each teacher prepare himself to 
offer his class something worth coming for; then it will 
usually be found that they will come, spite of all obstacles. 
2nd. Every scholar absent, from whatever cause, three Sun- 
days in succession, should be crossed off the books. Those 
absent from sickness or other cause beyond their own con- 
trol—and to ascertain the real reason of absence, every 
scholar should be visited the same week he has been away 
—can be re-admitted as a matter of course; whilst others 
—by far the majority—should not be allowed to re-enter 
without at least the formality of application to the school 
authorities. As it is,in many schools, a lad may stay away 
any number of times, and quietly take his place again in 
his class. 3rd. Teachers should, as they already do in some 
schools, allow their names to be called out. This is only 
what is done in the army, where every officer as well as 
private has to answer to his name. Perhaps the better plan 
is to call out their own names, with the attendance of their 
class, at the close of school. This is the rule in one school 
we know. 

As regards visiting scholars, the effect in raising the 
average 1s undoubted, when combined with regular attend- 
ance on the part of the teachers. Prize distribution appears 
to have little influence, so far as our observation extends, 
unless when constituting the crowning point of a well- 
organized institution. 

In conclusion. If defects in our Sunday-schools have 
been commented on somewhat freely, perhaps it may be 
thought somewhat severely, we are confident that we shall 
have credit for having drawn this brief and broken sketch 
in no unfriendly spirit. Some years of wide acquaintance 
with Sunday-school teachers would have been but ill spent 
had they failed to fill us with a heartfelt sympathy, not 
only for their work, but for themselves ; whilst with respect 
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to some amongst them, we count it indeed a rich privilege 
to call them more than friends, to look to them as inspirers 
and as guides in an enterprize than which nothing nobler 
can occupy the best powers of the highest mind. Who 
shall measure the influence of such men on the social and 
moral condition of the next half-century, during which the 
class from which their scholars are drawn are sure to play 
a weightier part than at any previous period in the world’s 
history? It is Sunday-schools and the like institutions, 
sprung up from the soil prepared by the great Author of 
Christianity, which form the most effectual safeguards 
against the progress of those social corruptions which neither 
a technical Christianity nor a material civilization is able 
to withstand. Happy they who have learned their need of 
a central object of reverence and trust, to hold up before 
themselves and those committed to their charge, surrounded 
as we all are by the strong allurements of the world, and 
distracted by the perplexing claims of rival theologies ; who 
have penetrated their own and others’ being with a habitual 
consciousness of the reality and blessedness of that spiritual 
life of which the Son of Man is the divinest embodiment, 
and his church the perpetual witness ! 





V.—LUCY AIKIN’S LETTERS. 


Memoirs, Miscellanies and Letters of the late Lucy Atkin: 
including those addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing from 
1826 to 1842. Edited by P. H. Le Breton, of the Inner 
Temple. London: Longmans. 1864. 


WE have felt so much pleasure in reading this book, that 
we proceed from its perusal to a description or criticism of 
its contents as reluctantly as we should attempt to report 
the details of an agreeable conversation ; and could rest well 
satisfied with commending our readers to a source of plea- 
sure which cannot be enhanced by anything we have to say 
upon the matter. Nor is the comparison of the most attrac- 
tive parts of the book to a conversation a groundless one, 
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whether made in regard to the subject of these Memoirs 
or to the letters by which she will henceforth probably be 
more widely known than by her own just and well-earned 
literary reputation. It was not our privilege to be persen- 
ally acquainted with the late Miss Aikin, or to be admitted 
to the enjoyment of the conversations in which she was 
well known to excel; but, judging from the letters before 
us, we have little difficulty in imagining what were the 
characteristic traits of her conversation; and no hesitation in 
assigning to her a place among the accomplished and refined 
women who will be remembered as having shed the highest 
charms of intellect and wit over their own social circle, and 
as having exercised a not inconsiderable though unnoticed 
influence upon the more active spirits of their age. Mr. Le 
Breton, quoting the Rev. John Kenrick, says: 

“ One who knew her well has truly said of her, that she pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the art of conversation, an art 
which seems in some danger of being lost in the crowds which 
fashion brings together. It was not, however, an art cultivated 
for display. Whether in intercourse with a single friend in a 
small circle, or an assemblage of persons of intellectual attain- 
ments equal to her own, there was the same flow of anecdote, 
quotation and allusion, furnished by a most retentive memory, 
and enlivened by wit and humour.” 


Lucy Aikin, born at Warrington in 1781, was the daughter 
of Dr. John Aikin and the niece of Mrs. Barbauld ; and we 
may add, the pupil and afterwards the biographer both of 
her father and her aunt. For those who are at all acquainted 
with the best writings of the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of this century, it will be needless to enlarge on the 
honour which attaches to such a literary pedigree and ini- 
tiation as belonged to Miss Aikin. Her father successfully 
united the practice of medicine with the warmest devotion 
to literature in many of its forms; and subsequently aban- 
doning his profession, devoted himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. His taste, industry and good sense, his candour 
and his conscientiousness, as to both the matter and style 
of his writing, must have been of inestimable advantage to 
his daughter, and are not without their counterparts in her 
own productions. From her aunt we may suppose her to 
have derived not only the most valuable instructions of a 
most accomplished mind, but influences of character too 
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subtle for a stranger to pretend to discriminate. The lite- 
rary character of Miss Aikin differs much from those of her 
father and her aunt ; and though we would not attempt to 
lay down the points of difference, it is obvious to remark 
that Miss Aikin possessed an independence of thought and 
a power of observation which are peculiarly her own. One 
point of difference, and that in a matter where Miss Aikin 
might have been expected to inherit the talents of the 
authors of “Evenings at Home,” was the faculty of address- 
ing the minds of children and of imparting elementary in- 
struction. She, however, takes an opportunity very early 
in her career of acknowledging her indisposition to these 
kinds of literature. Writing to her brother on the publica- 
tion of her first book, she says : 


“My publishers are very civil, assure me that they have no 
doubt whatever of my success, and already try to embark me in 
some new scheme; but they have as yet hit on nothing which 
entirely pleases me. They want me to write for young people, 
a thing to which I have no greatstomach. Of the two, I believe, 
I would rather amuse men and women than instruct children.” 


Some years afterwards, when seeking for a new subject 
to engage her pen, she says: “If I am capable of benefiting 
any class, it must be one considerably removed from the 
lowest, of whom, whatever you may think of the confession, 
I have never seen enough to know at all how to address 
them.” In these confessions of the limits of her powers we 
perceive how conscientious she was in the use of them ; 
but we are inclined to attribute—and the last extract from 
her letters confirms this opinion—to her literary and some- 
what secluded habits of life and thought, rather than to any 
real want of power, the refusal to exercise her talents in 
those directions in which her aunt and her father excelled, 
namely, the highest and best entertainment and instruction 
of children and the production of popular literature. Miss 
Aikin’s choice was directed principally to historical themes, 
and she excelled in the treatment of these subjects at a time 
when historical literature could not enumerate so many 
books of the very highest class as have been recently added 
to our libraries. But’ of her literary life we will let Mr. Le 
Breton speak : 


“ Her father’s studies were chiefly historical and biographical, 
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and this naturally guided the course of his daughter’s reading. 
Her first efforts in writing were in the way of translation. The 
English version of the ‘ Adventures of Rolando,’ so long popular 
with the young, was from her pen. She was an author from 
her seventeenth year; many articles in the reviews and maga- 
zines, and in the ‘Annual Register,’ were hers. In 1819 she 
produced her first historical work, ‘Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ The subject was happily chosen—a female 
reign was fitly illustrated by a female pen. The plan compre- 
hended the private life of the queen and the domestic history of 
the period; biographies and anecdotes of the principal families 
who formed her brilliant court, and notices of the manner, opi- 
nions, and literature of the age. The author had prepared her- 
self for the work by careful research into the ample materials 
which the memoirs and letters of that time furnish; they were 
skilfully condensed and combined, so as to afford an animated 
picture of England in a reign which Englishmen have always 
contemplated with pride. Two similar works on the reign of 
James I. and Charles L followed. Miss Aikin published bio- 
graphical Memoirs of her father and of his sister, Mrs. Barbauld. 
Both may be regarded as works of filial piety ; for her aunt shared 
with her father in the reverence and affection with which she 
regarded the union of virtue and talent. The cast of her own 
mind fitted her better for sympathising with the strong practical 
sense, the liberal views, and the literary diligence of her father, 
than with the sensibility and poetical elegance of her aunt. Her 
own principal poetical work, ‘ Epistles on Women,’ is a specimen 
of that moral and didactic poetry of which Pope had given the 
model—terse and compact in language, and smooth in versification, 
but not aiming at the higher qualities of imagination or invention. 
.... Miss Aikin had also in 1814 published a work of fiction, 
‘ Lorimer ; a Tale,’ the incidents of which have been appropriated, 
without acknowledgment, by a popular modern writer of novels.” 

We may add that in 1843 appeared her “Memoirs of 
Addison.” They were alluded to by Macaulay in his biogra- 
phical essay on Addison, in which he speaks of the high 
reputation Miss Aikin had so justly earned by her earlier 
historical works. 

But it is not merely or even especially through the repu- 
tation acquired by her published works that the late Miss 
Aikin’s Memoirs and remains will attract and engage the 
attention of a large class of readers. For ourselves and our 
friends, her name is associated with the history of the later 
English Presbyterians, and with the labours in theology and 
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literature of those who are now numbered among the fathers 
of that church. Miss Aikin’s literature is indeed outside of 
and almost foreign to all that has most interest to us. On 
the other hand, her personal history, her culture, all her 
earlier and the best of her later associations, are deeply inte- 
resting ; and from her infancy in Warrington up to the time 
of her conversations at Hampstead with the political and 
social leaders of our own day, we look for some traits or 
records of the long and worthy succession of great and good 
men by whom she was from time to time surrounded. We 
are grateful for whatever she has preserved or transmitted ; 
but now that the opportunities of delightful conversation 
are for ever closed, Miss Aikin’s reminiscences and obser- 
vations, the acuteness of her intellect and the brightness of 
her wit, are more to be enjoyed in this posthumous volume 
of letters than in any of her other writings, so far as they 
are known tous. From the scrap of autobiography intro- 
duced into Mr. Le Breton’s Memoir, we are—alas, fruitlessly ! 
—led to wish that Miss Aikin had completed the recol- 
lections of her life in the same manner, or at least had 
continued them up to the time when the series of letters ad- 
dressed to Dr. Channing commences. This series of letters, 
fifty in number and dated from 1826 to 1842, forms the 
larger as well as the more valuable part of the book. It is 
preceded by a few familiar letters chiefly addressed to mem- 
bers of her own family,—including some very entertaining 
ones written from Edinburgh in 1811-12,—and also by 
a few essays, which, if we may judge from some remarks 
in letters to Channing, Nos. 28 and 29, were experiments 
in essay-writing made by Miss Aikin in 1834-35. The 
letters to Dr. Channing touch upon the most important 
political, social and religious events and questions of the 
day ; and they derive their peculiar interest from the cir- 
cumstances of the writer, her opportunities of observation 
and information, and from the fact of their being addressed 
to one who, himself a leader of religious thought and a 
source of political influence in another hemisphere, was 
watching English events with a deep and anxious interest. 
The relation of teacher and scholar in religious subjects 
had become established between Dr. Channing and his cor- 
respondent, and the nature and power of Dr. Channing’s 
personal influence as a philosopher and a theologian is 
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occasionally disclosed in these letters in a most interesting 
manner. In reference to Miss Aikin’s opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the topics of the day, Mr. Le Breton, 
speaking of her residence at Hampstead, says : 

“The vicinity of Hampstead to the Metropolis afforded at the 
same time the opportunity of intercourse with a more varied 
society. She enjoyed with keen relish, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated, the company of literary men, and of the eminent politicians 
and lawyers, with whom she delighted to discuss questions of 
interest. With almost every distinguished writer of this period 
she was acquainted, and of many of them notices will be found 
in her correspondence.” 


It may readily be supposed that such opportunities as 
these would not be neglected, and we accordingly find in 
the series of letters addressed to Dr. Channing a very inter- 
esting commentary on public events, and many personal 
descriptions and anecdotes. There is also apparent in these 
letters a desire on the part of the writer to communicate 
such views of English affairs as should at the same time 
represent them to her correspondent and remove or con- 
ciliate his prejudices or alienated feelings. This desire to 
bridge over national differences and to convey informa- 
tion and explain opinions to one remote in some degree 
from the writer's own point of view, imparts a kind of 
historical tone to these letters; and there is a fuller treat- 
ment in them of particular subjects, ecclesiastical ones more 
especially, than such subjects would receive in letters pass- 
ing between friends of the same nation or country. While 
abstaining from such details as would be known through 
the ordinary channels of news and from common sources of 
information, Miss Aikin is very happy in her indications 
of the movements and tendencies of political and social life, 
and occasionally introduces vivid traits of individual cha- 
racter. Of course there are many portions of the letters of 
especial interest to our own communion, such, for instance, 
as relate to the writer’s recollections of Priestley and his 
contemporaries, and to her intercourse with Rammohun 
Roy, Dr. Tuckerman and others, as well as to the changes 
in religious thought which are peculiarly apparent in many 
of Miss Aikin’s acknowledgments of Dr. Channing's influ- 
ence as a religious teacher upon herself and upon others, 
The extracts which we shall now introduce will need no 
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further introduction. We commence with a passage from 
the 6th letter to Dr. Channing, dated Dec. 26, 1828: 


“T have as much Presbyterian blood in my veins as any of 
your New Englanders, and from the elders of our family I have 
picked up volumes of traditionary lore concerning the old dis- 
senters of Bedford, who built a meeting-house for John Bunyan, 
and their brethren of Northampton and Leicester—still strong- 
holds of Calvinism. From the whole, I conclude that they were 
usually lordly husbands, harsh parents, merciless censors of their 
neighbours; systematically hostile to all the amenities of life, but 
not less fond of money, or more scrupulous of the means of acquir- 
ing it, than the worldlings whom they reprobated. Long before 
my time, however, my kindred the Jennings, the Belshams, my 
excellent grandfather Aikin, and his friend and tutor Doddridge, 
had begun to break forth out of the chains and darkness of Cal- 
vinism, and their manners softened with their system. My youth 
was spent among the disciples or fellow-labourers of Price or 
Priestley, the descendants of Dr. John Taylor, the Arian, or in 
the society of that most amiable of men, Dr. Enfield. Amongst 
these there was no rigorism. Dancing, cards, the theatre, were 
all held lawful in moderation: in manners the free dissenters, 
as they were called, came much nearer the church than to their 
own stricter brethren, yet in doctrine no sect departed so far 
from the Establishment. At the period of the French revolu- 
tion, and especially after the Birmingham riots, this sect distin- 
guished itself by the vehemence of its democratical spirit, and 
becoming in a manner a faction as well as a sect, political as well 
as religious animosity became arrayed against it, and I now re- 
member with disgust, not without compunction, the violent con- 
tempt and hatred in which, in common with almost all the young 
and not a few of the more mature of that set, I conceived it 
meritorious to indulge towards the church and aristocrats.” 


This is a vigorous sketch, with perhaps a little harshness 
towards the Puritan ancestors ; but the historical character 
of it is valuable. At the close of the same letter, Miss Aikin 
begins to shew that sympathy with the deeper religious 
philosophy of her correspondent which is so honourable to 
her spirit and breadth of mind. 


“And now to my last topic. Nothing can be more sincere 
than the admiration I have expressed of your works, and none 
have I more admired than your last. Your views of the relation 
in which the Deity stands to man, and of the light in which He 
is to be regarded by rational beings, seem to me developements 
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of my own thoughts, and the spirit of the whole discourse ele- 
vates, consoles and delights me.” 


From letter No. 12, dated May 1, 1831: 


“ And now let me tell you how I have been attempting to fill 
up one of those languid pauses of existence in which one has 
little to do but to wait for the return of health and strength in 
patience, deceiving the long, and in my case lonely hours, as best 
we may. I have been reading metaphysics. And this was your 
doing; the mention which you make, I forget in which piece of 
yours, of the theory of Berkeley, excited my curiosity, and I 
have been reading him with great admiration of his ingenuity 
and his beautiful style, and wonder that so much is to be said for 
what seems at first view so chimerical. I have since been read- 
ing Priestley’s ‘ Disquisition on Matier and Spirit,’ and his cor- 
respondence with Price. And what is the result? Why, that 
I am perplexed and confounded—utterly unable to take a side or 
form an opinion on subjects, which seem to me, indeed, placed 
beyond the scope of human knowledge—yet pleased and proud 
that the human mind should dare to entertain such thoughts— 
to soar to such heights, and sound such depths. Oh! the mind 
of man must be formed for progress, eternal progress, else why 
these thoughts beyond the measure of his frame? If the strength- 
ening of this conviction were the sole result of pursuits like these, 
they were well and amply recompensed, but I have found in 
them other uses, They give me a more intimate sense of the 
all-pervading presence and agency of the one cause. I did not 
before, if I may so speak, feel how very near it is—how closely 
it encompasses us on all sides. Second causes extend no way at 
all; they can account for nothing, effect nothing. I always saw 
that there was something amiss with Hume’s famous argument 
against miracles, but I did not well know what; now I do; and 
now I feel the full force of your sentence that it is ‘ essentially 
atheistical.’ That imposing term, the laws of nature, may easily 
lead to great misconception. The correspondence of Price and 
Priestley is further interesting as a very beautiful exhibition of 
two characters of great but different endowments. Both have 
great acuteness, both great extent and variety of knowledge to 
bring, in illustration of their topics; but the caution of Price, 
fertile in objections, is remarkably contrasted with the precipita- 
tion of Priestley, with whom ‘once to doubt’ was ‘once to be 
resolved.’ Priestley was the more original thinker, the greater 
genius, but he could not feel difficulties; neither indeed on his 
own favourite topics could Price, whose political theories warped 
even his calculations. I have a vivid memory of Priestley, the 
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friend of my father, the dearer and more intimate friend of my 
aunt, Mrs. Barbauld. In his manners he had all the calmness 
and simplicity of a true philosopher; he was cheerful, even play- 
ful, and I still see the benignant smile with which he greeted us 
little ones. It pleased me to find you referring to him when 
you mentioned Berkeley. I know you have disapproved him 
on some points, you differ on many; but you are brothers in the 
assertion of intellectual freedom, and the earnest search after, 
and unhesitating avowal of truth! O! the noble, the glorious 
beings whom it has been my privilege to see and know! What 
would life be without the commerce of superior minds? what 
earth without the ‘salt of the earth’? And let us rely upon it 
that times like these will bring forth men equal to them.” 


In letter No. 15, dated Oct. 23, 1831, there is more about 
Priestley, to a discussion about whom Dr. Channing had 
invited his correspondent : 


“T have long wished to get you there. I have just been talking 
him over with my brother Arthur, who was his pupil at Hackney, 
and had both the opportunity of knowing, and the mind for 
appreciating him. He says that certainly in one sense Priestley 
was self-satisfied. He had emancipated himself from the yoke of 
Calvinism, which was little made for his sunny temper ; and with 
such immoyeable, such entire conviction, he had settled it with 
himself that all things must at all times be working for the best, 
because ordained and guided by the wisest and best of beings; 
that neither any misfortunes of his own, nor any disappoint- 
ments to those causes which he espoused, were able to make 
deep or lasting impressions on his spirits. He was an optimist 
both by disposition and system, but from Epicurean tranquillity 
no one could be further. He was the most active of men, he 
could not have lived inactive, and to the propagation of this, his 
great principle, there was nothing he was not ready to sacrifice. 
My aunt has said of him, with as much truth as brilliancy, that 
‘he followed truth as a man who hawks follows his sport—at 
full speed, straight-forward, looking only upward, and regardless 
into what difficulties the chase may lead him.’ This sanguine 
spirit prompted him to adopt the maxim, that no effort is lost ; 
he firmly believed that all discussion must end in the advance- 
ment of truth, and here he could never perceive any mischief or 
danger in the fullest exposure of any doctrine which he believed. 
He was constitutionally incapable of doubt; what he held, he 
held implicitly for the time; but Arthur says he was not tena- 
cious upon anything which did not affect his yreat principle of 
optimism—that is, of necessity. It may be considered that his 
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system of the origin of ideas was derived from Locke and en- 
larged upon by Hartley, who also maintained necessity, and both 
these were revered names to follow. His system of materialism 
was more original, and more obnoxious, but his own faith in a 
future state being fixed on gospel promises, was quite unshaken 
by it; and he expected, I say not how wisely, to enhance the 
value of Christianity, and compel, as it were, the deist to accept 
of it, by proving that there was no hope of immortality without 
it. All these doctrines, too, were in a manner sanctified to him 
by the often ingenious, often powerful use which he made of 
them in his attacks upon what he regarded as the most mis- 
chievous corruptions of Christianity. If he had promulgated 
these opinions from vain glory, no doubt it would have destroyed 
his moral greatness; but as by the concurring judgments, I believe, 
of all who had the best means of knowing, his motives were 
purely reverence to God and good-will to men, I cannot agree that 
anything but imprudence ought to be imputed to him by those 
who may most distrust their truth and tendency. His private 
life was radiant with goodness. He was excellent in every rela- 
tion, exemplary as a pastor, particularly for the unwearied pains 
he took with the young, for whom he composed catechisms and 
delivered lectures. His Birmingham flock has never lost the 
character of devout zeal which he impressed upon it. His dis- 
interested love of truth manifested itself in his scientific pursuits. 
The moment he made a discovery he threw it before the public; 
not waiting to form a perfect system which would have redounded 
to his own glory, but eager to set other minds on the track of 
investigation, and provided truth were discovered, careless by 
whom. In charity and forgiveness of injuries he was a perfect 
Christian. ‘So kind was his temper, said my father, ‘that he 
would not have hurt his bitterest enemy.’ Think, too, of his 
zeal for civil liberty, and the obloquy and danger which he braved 
for it, and make allowances for the situation of a reformer ren- 
dered more positive by often dishonest opposition. No, he had 
a sanguineness of temper incompatible with true judgment, and 
perhaps with deep feelings, but I cannot deny him moral great- 
ness; he would certainly have laid down his life for his faith, 
and for mankind.” 

The temptation to follow up this long extract with one 
more on the same subject is not te be resisted. The follow- 
ing is from No. 17, Feb. 22, 1832: 

“Tt rejoices me to have been able successfully to vindicate to 
you the character and motives of Priestley. Too true it is, that 
we cannot spare even one from our list of worthies. I long for 
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a fuller developement of your delightful idea of our personal inte- : 
rest in the high qualities of others. It is quite a new thought 1 
to me, and opens to the most inspiring views. Even in this state | 
of being, the effects of a high principle, a grand discovery, a sub- | 
lime poem, a noble action, extend quite out of sight and calcula- 
tion. In other states they may reach to the whole race of man. 
I see nothing against it. Oh! who would bear the sight and 
sense of human misery that has indeed a soul to comprehend and 
feel it—without the cordial of high hopes and noble aspirations ! 
My thoughts are ever returning thither, to the invisible world, 
and thanks to you, they never return thence without bringing 
in their train deep peace.” 


Of Miss Aikin’s political observations we have left our- 
selves little space to speak. They are made with good sense 
and distinctness, whether original or derived from colloquial 
opportunities, and proceed from a mind conversant with 
historical problems, free from the bias of actual or possible 
action, and sensitive to the honour of her country. Miss 
Aikin may, indeed, be regarded as an instance in which the 
influence which a woman of refined and cultivated mind, 
without either the opportunity or desire for political power, 
may by her letters and conversations beneficially exercise 
in politics. There are several remarks in her letters ex- 
pressing hopefulness in regard to the people and liberties 
of Italy, which recent events have fully justified. In 1834, 
she anticipates the evil influences with which the desire for 
wealth seemed likely to impair the tone.of national feeling 
in England: “This universal worship of mammon makes 
me sigh and blush for my country. In the first political 
struggles I can remember great and noble principles were 
at stake; now it is a vulgar dispute who shall pay most, 
or least rather, towards a long reckoning. Fox was the type 
of the former period, Joseph Hume of the present.” 

Of felicitous remarks like this it would be easy to collect 
a great many, but the limit of our space forbids. It has 
not been our object to extract entertainment from the book 
before us, or we could easily have done so. Those who have 
mingled in the events of the years over which these letters 
extend will read them with the pleasure of recalling the 
hopes and fears which were shared by all the best political 
actors and thinkers of the time, will glow over many a 
realized prophecy, and smile at many a fear gone by. The 
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respective conditions of the hemispheres between which 
these letters have passed and returned are now entirely 
changed. America is struggling with the evil powers which 
have, earlier than she expected, arisen to put her to agony ; 
and in her blindness, we trust, is being led through suffering 
towards the light. Channing’s voice, like the voice of a 
prophet, is finding its interpretation in the hours of afflic- 
tion. It would be interesting to know whether the letters 
which he wrote in exchange for those now before us dealt 
as fully with the topics of his own country as these do with 
the topics of ours. If they did, and could be gathered up 
with these into a single volume, we should have a collection 
of epistles as interesting and as valuable to the philosopher 
and the historian as any that we know. 





VL—OPEN CHURCHES. A CORRESPONDENCE. 


a December 1, 1864. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

From the operation of several causes, the open-church 
system, in which you take so deep an interest, has been 
reduced to practice among us amid much sympathetic 
acclaim, in which hardly a note of dissent or distrust has 
been audible. The principal cause has been, I think, that 
many men eagerly desired the ends which the new organ- 
ization aimed to reach, without being able to approve its 
methods ; and so were unwilling to seem to discourage an 
attempt, which was at least begun in a disinterested spirit, 
and designed to achieve noble results. Yet a fair and tem- 
perate discussion cannot injure the real interests of the 
principle which you so highly esteem, and may serve to 
shew that some of those who do not stand at your side are 
actuated by higher motives than an unreasoning dread of 
innovation. In what I am about to say, I do not desire to 
argue for victory, but only to contribute something, either 
in my reasonings or in the answer which they may call 
out from you, to the discovery of the highest Christian 
expediency in the matter of church organization. And I 
shall heartily rejoice if you force me to the conclusion, that 
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in this system we are to find a new and powerful instrument 
of religious usefulness. 

If 1 understand it rightly, the open-church system is 
directed to two chief objects: the one religious, the other 
financial. By the abolition of appropriated seats it is to 
attract to public worship a class who are repelled by the 
cold inhospitality of pews ; it is to use up space which the 
present system wastes, and so practically to enlarge the 
capacity of our existing chapels ; and, lastly, by the mixture 
of classes in seats which are free to all, it is to make every 
congregation a living presentation of the equality of all 
human souls before God. But as the financial organization 
of Nonconforming churches is based upon pew-rents, it is 
necessary to substitute something in their room ; that some- 
thing being a collection made at every service from pew to 
pew, out of which all the expenses of the church are to be 
defrayed. It is expected, I know, that this method will 
prove to be a financial success; and that weekly contribu- 
tions will raise a larger sum of money than quarterly pew- 
rents. But I think that I am doing you no more than 
justice when I assume that in your view the financial is 
subordinate to the spiritual object of your scheme ; and that 
if, after all, the working classes are no more attracted to 
our chapels than they are now—f, after all, the same diffi- 
culties as at present are found to attend upon the attempt 
to weld men of various degrees of education, refinement 
and social standing, into true Christian fellowship—no 
brilliancy of pecuniary result can save your system from 
the reproach of failure. And, on the other hand, I am ready 
to admit that if those spiritual ends should, under the con- 
ditions which you propose, actually be attained, it would 
go far to reconcile me to changes which now justify them- 
selves) neither to my judgment nor my taste. 

We may admit at once that the present system is not 
faultless. Neither, as I shall first try to shew, is the 
new system. Then comes the question, “Are the advan- 
tages which we may reasonably expect from it sufficient to 
counterbalance its defects?” To this experience alone, and 
not any train of argument, can supply an absolutely con- 
clusive answer. But the varying answer which you and I, 
arguing from the probabilities of the case, now give to it, 
justifies you in trying, me in refusing to try, the plan. 
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In the first place, I cannot conceive that the introduction 
of a collection into every service should not prove a discord 
in the harmony of worship. In this view I have always 
looked upon collections as necessary evils, to be limited if 
possible to one or two a year; and then only applied to 
gathering in fragmentary contributions which otherwise 
would never be gathered in at all. You may say that the 
gift of money to God’s service is a religious act, and as such 
may fitly take its place in the same series as praise and 
prayer. But unfortunately there is also an earthly side to 
this action, especially when performed in public; and except 
to the purest minds, recollections, associations, surmises, 
inferences, not altogether consistent with personal religious 
sacrifice, will present themselves. I know that you have 
practical methods which at once admit the existence of this 
evil and aim to lessen it: I shall be glad to learn precisely 
what they are. But I am afraid that only experience would 
convince me that there is no undesirable descent of feeling 
when Sunday after Sunday the preacher's impassioned 
attempt to raise his hearers to some height of pure religious 
emotion is followed by the circulation of the inevitable 
purse. And I must agree with Mr. Thom, that “apart 
from the success of your method in gradually collecting a 
true Christian church, drawn in fair proportions from all 
classes in the community, the appearance of money and of 
money-bags, and the clink of coin at every religious service, 
would be simply a nuisance and an offence.” 

My feeling in regard to this part of the matter would 
be greatly modified (though the same objections would still 
to some extent apply) were the moment of contribution 
postponed to the end of the service, and the congregation 
permitted to deposit their gifts in a box or plate in the 
vestibule. And this method would also obviate a second 
objection, stronger, as it seems to me, than the first, that 
the system of collecting from pew to pew involves a moral 
compulsion to give, and is practically the same thing as 
the Catholic plan of “silver expected at the door.” You 
will, I feel sure, deny this, almost indignantly, and yet I 
cannot help seeing it in that light. If there be not some- 
thing in it, why in so many chapels has the box taken from 
pew to pew been substituted for the box held at the outlet 
of the aisles? If there be not something in it, and you 
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really trust to the free generosity of the worshipers, why 
not abandon a part of your method, which is repulsive to 
the religious taste of many, and fix boxes in the passages 
and vestibules, which will give every one an opportunity 
as the congregation assembles or is dispersed? I have the 
most painful feeling that your practice impairs rather than 
extends the universal hospitality of God’s house. We are 
unfortunately still far enough from the possibility, open to 
every wanderer in Italy, of lifting up, at any hour of day- 
light, the curtain which hangs before the open door of almost 
every church, and entering, unquestioned and unchecked, to 
admire, to muse, or to pray. But I confess that I would 
rather trust to the courtesy which has never yet failed me 
in any English church or chapel, than sit down in a free 
seat, for which, when my prayers were said, I found that I 
had to pay. Such a thing has happened to me once or twice, 
and has altered my whole feeling towards the congregation 
of which for the day I formed a part. Courteously admitted 
to a strangers’ pew, I have been a guest in a religious home : 
paying for a free seat, I have taken an independent and 
individual part in a public ceremony. Were I a layman, 
I should be neither unwilling to give nor ashamed to accept 
such hospitality as is involved in the offer of a seat with 
which the idea of money was altogether unconnected: as a 
minister, recognizing that the preacher of the gospel must 
needs live by the gospel, it is yet my greatest pleasure some- 
times to preach to those who, from one circumstance or 
another, are able to give me nothing in return. 

But again it may be questioned whether, in aiming to 
give our public worship a more social, we may not run the 
risk of depriving it of its domestic character. I have nothing 
to say in behalf of reserved and half-filled pews—though 
that they are half-filled, is, I believe, far less often the fault 
of their occupiers than some of us suppose. At present we 
go up to the house of God in families: the mother takes 
there little ones whom she would not take to any other 
public place, and there old people fondly linger long after 
every other public place is deserted by them. In both cases 
the reason is the same. The mother knows that she can 
have her children under her own eye, apart from disturbing 
influences, and with at least a chance of impressing upon 
them the sacredness of the place and occasion. The aged 
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and infirm know that the accustomed seat is kept for them, 
and that they can reach it without hurry and crowding. If 
worship is to be re-organized on the new plan, will not the 
very old and the very young be necessarily left at home, 
parents fearing to be separated from their children, and the 
aged feeling themselves altogether unequal to the worry of 
an uncertain place? There is surely a point of view from 
which even a pewed chapel, with all its arrangements based 
upon the idea of the family, is more like a Christian church, 
than a public hall where no seats are reserved, and where 
the earliest comer takes what place he will. There is an 
ennobling sentiment to be extracted even from fusty baize 
and high oak doors, when they call to mind a line of ances- 
tors who have knelt, generation after generation, in the same 
spot,—a spot which can never, save to a degenerate descend- 
ant, be common ground. Our chapels are peopled by the 
dead as well as by the living: dear and venerable forms, 
long since passed away, mingle with the breathing wor- 
shipers. There is something more than tenacity of pre- 
judice in the feeling which bids a widow take the place in 
the church, as in the house, which her dead husband took : 
and even a pew corner may recall to those who wait and labour 
the blessedness of the church triumphant. 

The next objection is one which, for obvious reasons, I 
shall state very briefly. It relates to the possible effect of 
this system upon the mind of the minister. There are few 
ministers, at least, who do not feel that in their immediate 
dependence for subsistence upon their congregations, lies 
a weakness of the voluntary system which, if report speak 
truly, bears more fruit of practical evil in other Noncon- 
forming communions than our own. Will not this system 
make that dependence still closer and more complete? As 
things are now, ministers can afford a little temporary alien- 
ation of feeling in this or that hearer: it is forgotten before 
quarter-day comes round, and men do not lightly withdraw 
themselves entirely from a chosen home of faith. But if pas- 
sionate or capricious men have an opportunity of shewing 
their displeasure or disapproval at every service, and if the 
minister's livelihood depends upon the actual effect thus 
produced at every service, will it not to some be a direct 
temptation to time-serving? Forgive me for saying these 
things to you, among whose failings time-serving was cer- 
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tainly never reckoned: we are to consider the system in its 
application to all ministers and all congregations. Then, 
again, if there are to be large collections there must be full 
chapels ; and it is far easier to fill chapels by sensation 
preaching than by the quiet course of religious instruction 
which alone avails to build up the Christian life. Once 
more I beg your pardon for even seeming to hint that in an 
open church you would adopt a different procedure in this 
respect than you have hitherto adopted in a pewed chapel ; 
but sensation preaching is on the increase amongst us, and 
I watch its progress with the utmost jealousy. Full pews 
and eager listeners are already temptations enough to a 
minister to gather together an audience who look for intel- 
lectual excitement rather than for spiritual food: will it 
be well that this should also be the direct means of adding 
to an income often miserably insufficient ? 

And yet it might be well to run these risks, to put up 
with these inconveniences, if the abandonment of the old 
system opened to us a fair prospect of reconciling to Chris- 
tian worship and fellowship a large class of our countrymen 
who are now estranged from both. But what proof is there 
that it will do this? I see that some zealous advocates of 
new methods proclaim as an incontrovertible fact that the 
poor are kept out of our chapels by the “wretched pew 
system,” but they offer no evidence in support of their asser- 
tion. I sorrowfully admit that in many of our chapels the 
poor are hardly to be found; I admit, too, the existence of 
the pew system; but I want facts to convince me that in 
this case the post hoc is also the propter hoc. Whatever 
evidence there is, seems to me to point in quite another direc- 
tion. The Independents and Baptists have appropriated 
seats, yet largely recruit their ranks from the better class of 
artizans : the Methodists pay pew-rents, and succeed among 
the poor to a proverb. I have myself had something to do 
with collecting in a school-room a large and steady congre- 
gation exclusively composed of working men, and they are 
now eagerly looking forward to the time when they shall 
occupy a chapel of their own, because they expect to find 
in appropriated seats, the only sound basis of financial self- 
support. We need not, I think, look beyond our own body 
for facts enough upon which to build a sufficiently wide 
and safe induction. There are congregations of which every 
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member stands comparatively high in the scale of education 
and social refinement. If there be any working men con- 
nected with these, they are to be found at the Sunday-school 
(often large and prosperous), where they meet with religious 
food and work appropriate to their needs. There are other 
congregations of which every member is a mill-hand or an 
artizan : there are a few in which rich and poor are mingled, 
and almost every grade of wealth and education has its 
representatives. The pew system cannot be the cause of 
this variation ; for it prevails, at present, in allalike. Situa- 
tion has something to do with it ; ancestral tradition some- 
thing more; but more than either the character of the 
minister, and the spirit which is infused into the associated 
institutions of the church. You, my dear friend, will rightly 
and necessarily attract working men to your side, whether 
your voice is to be heard from closed pews or open benches ; 
while there are others amongst us whose characteristic work 
(not less noble and needful) is to lead the van of educated 
religious opinion, whose burden of prophecy cannot but take 
a scholarly form, and whom working men will not press 
in to hear, though you make a holocaust of every Presby- 
terian pew-door in England! Leaving these to perform the 
task which God has assigned to them in the way prescribed 
by the powers which He has also given, I heartily go with 
you in the desire that our preaching, taken as a whole, should 
be animated and set aglow by a far deeper and richer spi- 
ritual life than it now is; that it should speak to men more 
in the simple nakedness of their humanity, and accommodate 
itself less to the transitory disguises of wealth and station ; 
and that thus it should become a centre of union rather than 
a point of divergence for different classes. But I cannot see 
that any such change of ecclesiastical organization as you 
propose will greatly help or hinder a result which the pre- 
sence of God’s Holy Spirit in our hearts can alone compass. 
Preaching as some of us do, no open doors will lure these 
long looked-for worshipers in: preaching a gospel which 
the common people will hear gladly, no closed doors will 
avail to keep them out. 

Let me remark in passing, that there is a class of poor 
upon whom the proposed weekly collection will operate 
almost as a final sentence of exclusion from the church— 
those, I mean, who have absolutely nothing to give. Such, 
it is true, we rarely see on the present plan; but I do not 
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understand how the defect is to be remedied by handing to 
them at every service a purse into which they are rarely 
able to cast even a mite. Of such I venture to predict that 
they will prove prouder in this respect than those who are 
better off; that they will never pass the purse without a 
contribution ; and that the attendance even of the reli- 
giously-disposed upon public worship will be regulated by 
the chances of their precarious industry, and by their con- 
sequent ability to give. Then with such, you must recol- 
lect, even a penny given at chapel means so much less 
bread for the children, or the purchase of some necessary 
article of clothing so long postponed. I cannot think that 
it is well to bring the claims of religion into direct competi- 
tion with such pressing daily wants as these. 

Yet, after all, I am unable to believe that there is any 
great difficulty in getting the working classes into our 
chapels. They are ready enough to come if addressed in 
the right way. They are often ready enough if addressed 
in a way that may be far from right: a course of lectures 
upon the book of Genesis, or Bishop Colenso, or Essays and 
Reviews, or Eternal Punishment, or any other exciting theo- 
logical topic of the day, will draw them in crowds; and 
whoever chooses, in his treatment of these subjects, to de- 
scend to religious charlatanerie, will find himself all the 
more decisively a “popular preacher.” The real difficulty 
begins when, having got, we try to keep them; when we 
endeavour to convert intellectual curiosity into religious 
aspiration ; and out of a debating-room audience to build 
up achurch. At this point it is that the claims of those 
who are already within may be heard not always concordant 
with those of the new-comers. Eager as I am for the reli- 
gious welfare of the working class, among whom I live, and 
for whom a large part of my strength is spent, I cannot 
forget that it is not the only class to which we have to 
minister, and whose specific wants we must regard. A 
preacher, whose audience is all educated, or all unrefined, 
has a definite task before him ; how much harder that task 
may become to one who, Sunday after Sunday, addresses 
himself to hearers in every stage of intellectual preparation, 
only those know who have tried it. The problem, if solved 
at all, is usually solved by the expedient of two differing 
services: a scholarly sermon in the morning, a popular 
address at night ; or, if the preacher be a man of true spiri- 
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tual gifts, the more educated will listen eagerly when he 
dwells upon the simplicities of faith and practice, the less 
educated will strain upwards to catch at least a part of his 
meaning when he discourses of more recondite and complex 
themes. But in any case the great difficulty remains, that 
different classes of men need different religious instruction ; 
while no true church will neglect the wants of any. And 
although any attempt to make every church, in the various 
worldly condition of its members, a true spiritual republic 
and an earthly presentment of the kingdom of God, com- 
mands my heartiest sympathy, I believe that the extent 
to which this idea can be carried in practice is limited, and 
that we must fairly look the fact in the face, that under 
this or any other system of church organization there will 
be churches where the gospel is preached in a scholarly 
form to scholarly men, and others where the presentation 
of it will be more acceptable to those whose self-culture is 
limited by the necessities of daily labour. Let us by all 
means unite the two when we can; but when we cannot, 
let neither despise the other. A great present weakness of 
English Christianity is, that it lays no hold upon a large 
part of the working class: it would be a weakness still 
more fatal to its permanent influence, did it fade from the 
minds and sympathies of the learned and the refined. 

This letter is far longer than I intended it to be. Let 
me conclude it with the expression of a hope that I have 
said nothing which can in the slightest degree wound your 
feelings, or the feelings of those who are associated with 
you in the adoption of the new system. Time, which tries 
all things, can alone prove whether you labour in a just or 
a mistaken confidence. Only believe that if your success 
refutes my arguments and dissipates my doubts, no one 
will be more ready to rejoice with you, for your own sake 
and the sake of our common Christian work, than 

Yours affectionately, 





2. DecemBer 18, 1864, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
I am reluctant to enter into any public advocacy of the 
open-church system at present, and have refused several 
requests to write and lecture on the subject, from a feeling 
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that the question has now passed beyond the preliminary 
stage of discussion, and that it would be better to keep 
silence till results shail either enable me to speak with 
authority or quietly dismiss the subject from notice. But 
your letter is a temptation which I cannot resist. I feel 
that you do not “argue for victory.” The difficulties you 
state are such as I know are inevitably felt even by those 
who wish me a personal success. And the only thing I can 
complain of in your style is, that it invests the pew system 
with a grace of kindliness and hoary respectability which 
I cannot help thinking will be a surprise even to many 
of its own stoutest defenders. 

I should like in the outset to put the whole question on 
a rather broader ground than that on which you have dis- 
cussed it. I do not advocate the open-church system pri- 
marily as a means of attracting people to worship, nor yet 
of utilizing the space at present wasted in the reserved seats 
of absentees, nor even of realizing the equality of human 
souls before God. These would, I believe, be some of its 
direct or collateral advantages ; but I cannot put them as 
its objects, nor argue for it as a mere means of attaining 
them. I can hardly accept even your broadest statement of 
the question, as “the highest Christian expediency in the 
matter of church organization,” without explanation, for 
“church organization,” as generally used, has come to mean 
merely the arrangements a congregation make for their own 
worship, and my main point is, that any such limited per- 
sonal object is fundamentally defective from the highest 
Christian point of view. I think, therefore, that my best 
plan will be, instead of answering your arguments seriatim, 
to put the rationale of the proposed change before you from 
the point of view of its own advocates, meeting your objec- 
tions as they naturally arise. 

Our main central idea then is this—that all Christian 
churches ought to be public temples really dedicated to the 
free use, in worship, of all who will. Have you never felt the 
significance of the fact, that this plan has prevailed in the 
worship of the Deity in all ages and in all lands till the ad- 
vent of Protestantism and the rise of sects? Was there ever 
a heathen worship yet in which the accommodation of the 
temples was not free to all? In the great temple at Jeru- 
salem, the rich pharisee, the despised publican and the 
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poorest peasant had an equal right, and if in the local syna- 
gogues there were some who loved “to choose out the chief 
seats,” you would hardly claim that fact, or what Christ said 
about it, as an argument on your side. Christianity simply 
followed in this matter what seems to have been the reve- 
rent instinct of all the world’s religions. From the earliest 
Christian times down to between two and three centuries 
ago, each Christian church was the church, not for those 
who were avowedly interested in attending or supporting 
it, but for the free use of the whole people of its surrounding 
district or parish. In modern times this is changed. The 
Established churches still retain the name of the old paro- 
chial system, but its reality is largely gone, and they are for 
the most part just as merely congregational as the meeting- 
houses of Dissenters. Churches built and endowed for the 
whole surrounding population are let off to those who are 
sufficiently interested or sufficiently well to do to hire regu- 
lar accommodation. As for Dissenters, there is among us 
hardly the pretence of anything else. I quite admit that 
this has sprung from natural causes. The simple fact was, 
that, persecuted as all Dissent was in its origin, its adherents 
found it hard enough work to build humble chapels where 
they might gather in peaceable seclusion for their own 
scarcely tolerated worship, without exciting popular wrath 
by assuming to set up public temples. Unfortunately, this 
initial necessity has been allowed to give the permanent cha- 
racter to our Nonconformist church life, till the modern idea 
of a church or congregation almost seems to be—a sort of 
proprietary company making arrangements for their own 
worship. 

Now I will freely admit that this plan has not been with- 
out advantages of a certain kind. It has enabled people to 
worship with a degree of personal comfort which the ancient 
plan could hardly have afforded them. It has enabled them 
to take into the church the conveniences and the domestic 
seclusion of home. But I cannot help feeling that these 
advantages have been dearly gained. For you will hardly 
deny that there has gradually grown up in the public mind 
a feeling of places of worship being proprietary institu- 
tions. The mischief of this is evident alike to those within 
and those without their pale. It causes those within to 
feel a sort of property in religion and its ministrations thus 
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provided by themselves for themselves. Hence the feel- 
ing that they have a right to appropriate its conveniences 
to themsélves, nay even to reserve them for themselves, as 
witness the locked-up pews in many of our parish churches 
and some Nonconformist chapels. I know that you or any 
gentleman or lady may, as you say, “trust to the hospitality 
which has never yet failed” you; but is your experience a 
fair criterion of whether that hospitality is generally avail- 
able for all who need it, and especially for those who need 
it most? I doubt it. There are few people who have not 
sometimes felt the discomfort of sitting in a strange pew and 
not feeling sure they were welcome ; and especially I think 
that if you had been a poor man you might have had some 
different experiences to record. The fact is notorious that 
the humbler classes for the most part look upon churches 
and chapels as proprietary middle-class institutions, where 
the poor may get accommodation of a commoner sort at 
reduced rates, and, if they choose to come down to it, some 
sort of place for nothing. I do not say such a feeling is 
just ; I know that in most cases it is utterly unfounded, that 
congregations generally are only too glad when strangers, 
whether rich or poor, come in among them ; but the feeling 
exists, you cannot help it. The fact seems to be, that the 
whole arrangements of our modern churches are such as to 
create in the poor stranger a sense of his being in somebody 
else’s place. The tokens of hired and reserved occupancy 
meet his eye at every turn. Those who are habituated to 
places of worship do not feel this so much, understand that 
they are more or less welcome, but the poor who are not so 
habituated feel oppressed by a shrinking fear of intruding. 
I do not say this may not be overcome. It may be, by great 
and exceptional attraction, say of eloquence or fine music 
or sensation preaching; but the crowds who are drawn 
together by such attractions, jostling each other for places, 
and even setting at naught the arrangements for reserved 
places, do not touch the question; for these are not the 
average poor, but members of other congregations, or of that 
large and certainly not retiring class who are always seeking 
novelty and excitement. Nor do the facts you allude to, of 
the large congregations of the Independents, Baptists and 
Methodists, invalidate my argument. There is an altogether 
homelier religious life among these bodies, which attracts 
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such poor as still feel the attachments of religion, more than 
we have succeeded in doing, though leaving the real mass 
of the people hardly touched ; and so long as “having a seat 
of one’s own” is the mark of chapel respectability, it is 
not surprising that they should wish to do like others. But 
the Wesleyans’ best work was done before John Wesley’s 
rule against the appropriation of places was (after his death) 
gradually broken through; and the chapels of the other 
bodies you refer to are, as much as any, looked on by those 
without as proprietary institutions. The fact remains, that 
you never find among our English poor that thought of 
churches and chapels as places of free public resort which, 
while having no connection with the errors of Catholicism, 
is so striking and, to my mind, so touching in Catholic 
countries. 

Now we would have all churches take this ancient position 
again, return to their original idea of places into which all, 
rich and poor alike, may freely enter at the hour of worship. 
In the Establishment there is a strong and increasing move- 
ment, begun by the High-church, but now supported by 
many of all parties alike, for returning to what is the un- 
doubted law of the land, and making our parish churches 
free. Many Unitarians synipathize with that movement; I 
have long done. But then, if right at all, it is just as right 
for our Nonconforming churches. All churches now stand 
upon the same level. In God’s sight, the poor around our 
churches are just as much our parish as they are that of 
the Established Church in whose “ ecclesiastical district” 
they may happen to be. And I would have us therefore be 
no longer content with that subordinate position of mere 
societies providing for our own religious culture, which how- 
ever formerly a necessity is so no more, but boldly erect 
churches for our simpler faith and more catholic worship, 
and proclaim them not owr houses, but houses of God. Let 
those who already feel the attachment of religious truth, and 
others as they come by frequent presence into closer sym- 
pathy, care for their chief support, and take upon themselves 
all Christian activities as heretofore; but let them do this 
as maintaining not an institution for themselves, but a 
temple for all who will: whatever help and blessing it has 
to offer, its restful quietness, its charm of solemn music, its 
holy sympathies of prayer, the rousing or the comfort of its 
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spoken word, being freely and really dedicated to the public 
use. 

You see, then, the fundamental idea of the change which 
we propose. It is not a mere contrivance for filling our 
chapels. They might be filled by attracting a larger pro- 
prietary ; they might be even crowded by unusually attractive 
services (a sore strain, however, upon the “hospitality” you 
speak of, which is reduced to a minimum in such places 
as,Mr. Spurgeon’s*); but the objectionable thing is the feel- 
ing of proprietorship at all, and the correlative feeling of 
dependence on hospitality. We simply desire that our 
churches may be in fact, as well as in name, places really 
dedicated to public worship. 

I have not time to dwell upon all the advantages which 
it seems to me would accrue from such an abandonment of 
all appropriated places, and making our churches through- 
out open to all alike. I must confine myself to your objec- 
tions. You do not seem to question that it would give our 
public worship a more social, but you fear it may destroy 
its domestic, character. You think that it will prevent 
parents and children from sitting together; that the very 
young and the very old will have to be left at home I 
cannot help thinking that when you penned that touching 
sentence about the mother and her children, you had our 
old-fashioned family pews in your mind. They were cer- 
tainly favourable to domestic privacy, but good taste has 
banished them, and is fast banishing even pew doors, quite 
independently of the open-church system, and the almost 
universal plan in all our new chapels is to have the seats 
all alike, comfortable and cushioned, but without doors. 
Now I cannot conceive that any difficulty could arise about 
the attendance of any one who can attend in such a chapel 
at present. Practically, no such difficulty does arise where 
the system is tried. The members of each family, however 
numerous, can take their places together, unless they come 
so late as to find all the pews partially occupied, and you 
yourself disclaim the wish for places to be reserved. With 
regard to the aged, I would only ask you to extend your 
illustration to all who need such special consideration, to 





* It is a curious testimony as to the greater convenience of the ‘‘ unappro- 
priated” plan for crowded congregations, that in Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle, 
though the admission is by ticket, there is no appropriation of places. 
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the sickly or infirm, the deaf or the lame. These all need 
some special accommodation, and that not always the same. 
Here is a delicate woman—in the winter she could come 
if she could choose a seat near the stove; in the summer 
she wants a place by the door. Here is a partially deaf 
man—he could hear if he sat in the front of the gallery. 
How does the pew system work for these? Why, it ties 
them to some one special place. They could only get the 
place that would best suit them if it happened to be “ to let” 
and the rent were not beyond their means. I have been 
troubled again and again, in cases such as I have given, by 
the impossibility, on the pew system, of these people having 
the special accommodation which would make them able 
to worship God in comfort. Sometimes it is pre-occupied, 
or at least pre-let ; sometimes it is one of the better class of 
seats, too expensive for the poor. Now on the free system 
it would be simple enough. They would come a few minutes 
earlier and naturally take the place that would suit their 
peculiar need. To the aged the same remark’ would apply. 
There need not be any “ worry of an uncertain place.” Such 
worry could only happen if the open system proved so at- 
tractive as to cause a constantly crowded attendance. Nei- 
ther you nor I expect this ; if it should come to pass, I think 
we should both feel that it was worth some little occasional 
inconvenience. 

Hitherto I have said nothing about how such open 
churches are to be supported. The fact is, their support is 
a separate consideration, and I do not want the great fun- 
damental idea of cliurches really dedicated to the free public 
use to be held responsible for this or that scheme for se- 
curing their maintenance. As a fact, various methods are 
tried in various open churches. Some are provided for by 
endowments, some by private contributions, most by the 
offertory at the time of worship, either in boxes placed at 
the doors or in bags circulated from seat to seat. Any one 
of these plans may be adopted, as the habitual worshipers, 
who should still feel that the main support must rest with 
themselves, may prefer. The plan I prefer is that of an 
offertory to take place during and as a part of the service. 
I prefer this because it in the most distinct and impressive 
way substitutes for the common idea of a mere business 
subscription for a specified accommodation, the ancient idea 
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of an offering or sacrifice for the cause of God, associating it, 
as I think it ought ever to be associated, with the other acts 
of worship. That there is no natural repugnance between 
the contribution of money and the performance of the most 
solemn religious rites, is proved by the fact that in all 
churches the Sacrament has been chosen for the occasion of 
gifts to the poor. And though I can well understand that 
people would scruple to put their payment for a comfortable 
reserved pew in the light of a sacrifice to the cause of God, 
no such objection could apply to their contributions for the 
support of a public temple in whose comfort and accom- 
modation they only shared as a humble privilege. Such 
offerings would be as sacred, as truly an offering to God, as 
if they were specifically given to the poor. I grant you 
that the idea of making offerings for the service of God is 
almost gone out in modern Protestantism ; but I think you 
will grant me that its place is very poorly supplied by pew- 
rents. I do not say that it can be revived all at once, and 
till it is, it might perhaps be pleasanter to many to postpone 
the collection to a box at the doors; but I believe that 
nothing will tend so much to revive the true feeling as this 
making the contribution a distinct part of the service, to 
be given with that silent prayer of consecration with which 
pious people receive the bread and wine at the Sacrament. 
Certainly a pew-rent does not become more sacred if given 
in fifty-two small instalments ; but I cannot help thinking 
that though many people might begin with only giving such 
a careful proportion of what they had been accustomed to 
pay, when they tried to look upon this as an offering of 
their substance for God’s service, they would feel how in- 
significant it was, and so gradually amounts would come 
to be given which would not only support our churches far 
better than at present, but enable us largely to extend those 
collateral church activities which now most ministers find 
it hard work to keep barely going. 

You object, however, that there is moral compulsion in- 
volved in handing a bag from seat to seat, and that this 
would be a final sentence of exclusion to the very poor. 
Now, as a matter of fact, fewer people can see whether a 
person puts into these bags which are thus handed from 
one to another (each one putting in or not as he passes it 
on), than would see whether or not he passed the box held 
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at the door. Besides, upon whom is the moral compulsion 
exercised? The regular worshipers of course wish to give, 
and no plan so easy to all but the very rich as giving 
week by week. As for strangers, I don’t think there are 
many of any class who, finding themselves in such an open 
church, would not feel that it was the truest hospitality 
thus to make places open alike to all, and be glad to take 
their part in the offering as well as in the worship. As for 
the poor, this plan opens up the opportunity of attending 
a church, on the same independent footing as the rest of 
society, to whole classes, to whom quarterly pew-rents are 
a practical exclusion. I know that when some time ago a 
second congregation was started in one of our large towns, 
and the membership at first was put at a penny a week, 
collected weekly, a number of very poor people, who had been 
mere hangers-on at the older chapel, having no seats, sitting 
here and there in remote unlet corners, and some of them 
even pensioners of the Communion alms, at once joined the 
new place, paid their money like the rest, and felt for the 
first time that they really had some part in a Christian 
church. There may, indeed, be a class so poor that they 
can give absolutely nothing, but I doubt it. There are very 
many who can give nothing on the present pew-rent plan ; 
but I doubt if there are any who could not give a halfpenny, 
and who would not sooner give that in an open church than 
sit in the free seats, or ask for the hospitality which the 
very poor do not always find so readily as you do, or at least 
which they can seldom be induced to seek. 

There yet remains one more objection. You fear that with 
the support of the church dependent on freewill offerings 
collected at each service, ministers would be tempted to 
“smooth prophesying” for the sake of keeping those inside, 
or to sensation preaching for the sake of attracting those 
outside. I can only reply, that a minister’s independence 
will usually be in the ratio of the area from which his sup- 
port is drawn. Even supposing the gross pecuniary result 
of the weekly offering to be only equal to what is at present 
raised by pew-rents, it would rest upon a far broader basis of 
general contribution by various classes, many whose contri- 
butions quarterly can be little or nothing being able to 
give weekly really material help ; while with regard to those 
outside, I cannot help thinking that the minister of a pewed 
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church is as much more tempted to sensation preaching, as 
it is more difficult to get the people at large to seek vacant 
places in allotted pews than to enter a church which they 
know is freely and wholly open to the public. I believe, 
therefore, that in point of ministerial independence the 
system of voluntary weekly offerings would have it, even 
if people gave no more in that way than is given in quar- 
terly subscriptions. But if, as I think, the thought of offer- 
ing to God’s service as a solemn act in worship should 
cause men to do far more for their churches than they have 
been wont to do, at once the thorough support of the church 
and all its institutions would be attained with a security 
which would take away even such temptations to subser- 
viency as now exist, and place the ministry in a position 
of independence such as it had never occupied before. 

I cannot of course expect, my dear friend, to have dis- 
pelled all your difficulties, though I hope I may have 
succeeded in putting the sub‘ect in a more favourable light 
than that in which you had previously viewed it. Many 
of them are such mere matters of feeling, that only actual 
experience can test their real importance. For that experi- 
ence I am well content to wait, confident that no one will 
interpret its indications more candidly than you will. 
Meanwhile I cannot but thank you for setting the key-note 
of this discussion in a tone so temperate and kindly. Your 
letter is throughout so fair, while yet so forcible, that the 
only thing I can find to regret in it is, that it was not 
written on the other side. For if you can make out so good 
a case for proprietary pews, what might not you have done 
had you been writing in favour of open churches ! 

Affectionately yours, 





VIL—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


Ir, since last we attempted to make a survey of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in these pages, events of startling character 
and permanent importance have been but few, the latter 
half of the year has witnessed both a gradual ripening of 
many questions and some considerable change in the mutual 
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relations of religious parties. We left the “Essays and Re- 
views” controversy at the synodical condemnation of the 
book pronounced by the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury. The debate in the House of Lords, raised upon 
this subject by Lord Houghton, must be fresh in the memory 
of our readers ; with the Lord Chancellor's unconcealed con- 
tempt for Convocation and its judgment, and an answering 
outburst of bitter resentment from the Bishop of Oxford. 
The real significance of the scene lay deeper than the thrust 
and parry of the actual combatants, in the fact that no 
single temporal peer came to the rescue of the Episcopal 
Bench, or had a word to say in defence of the new clerical 
censorship. The Bishops fought their battle alone; their 
best friends among the Lords felt that they could oppose 
to Lord Westbury’s taunts and sarcasms no more effectual 
arm than silence. The next move on the same side was 
the now notorious Declaration of the “students of the na- 
tural sciences.” This was already being circulated in June 
last ; and, to judge from letters which have lately appeared 
in the daily papers, is still being hawked about. Sir David 
Brewster is almost the only man of high scientific reputa- 
tion who has been induced to sign it; while, on the other 
hand, such men as Professor Daubeny, Professor De Morgan 
and Sir John Herschel, have thrown the full weight of their 
influence and example into the opposite scale. The only 
question in regard to this Declaration which now excites 
the smallest interest, is one of curiosity,—whether it will 
ever make its way into the full light of publicity, and shew, 
by the names which are not appended to it, how prepon- 
derant is the opinion of scientific men against the theory of 
the relation between science and scripture which it puts 
forward. Then, once more, the party who seem to believe 
that there is no way of strengthening men’s faith so effec- 
tual as to make them talk about it, have got up an address to 
the two Archbishops, from the laity of the Church of England, 
thanking them for their respective Pastorals. As the num- 
ber of signatures was only 137,000, we may conclude that 
the danger of the Church is not as yet acutely felt by the 
great majority of her children. The whole affair may be 
dismissed to the forgetfulness which waits for “demonstra- 
tions” which demonstrate nothing but the uneasy self-im- 
portance of the men who organize them. 
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The controversy as to Mr. Jowett’s salary, a question 
which all right-thinking men have long since decided in 
their own minds, is still unsettled. On the 31st of October 
last, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford brought 
forward a motion in the Hebdomadal Council, to the effect 
that the Regius Professor of Greek should be paid a salary 
of £400 a year. After a short discussion, the motion was 
rejected by a majority of one. Since that time, however, 
the same Council has appointed a Committee “to consider 
the best means of obtaining a permanent endowment for the 
Greek chair.” Where the Committee are about to look for 
the endowment which the University has now more than 
once refused to provide, it is impossible to say: an attempt 
has been made to shew that, according to the terms of its 
original constitution by Henry VIII., Christchurch is morally 
bound to augment the Professor's stipend, which it now 
pays, to a sum accordant with the diminished value of 
money. Nor, indeed, is it easy to see, in spite of Dean 
Liddel’s disclaimer, why, if £6. 13s. 4d. per annum is judged 
to be a quite insufficient income for the “petty canons,” 
£40 a year should still be enough for the Greek Professor. 
But the interest of all the subordinate questions which have 
arisen out of the “Essays and Reviews” case is merged in 
one which daily attracts a larger share of attention, and 
may possibly before long be brought before Parliament, 
“Is it possible to change the constitution of the Court of 
Final Appeal ?” 

It is not wonderful that zealous Churchmen should be 
dissatisfied with the recent judgment, or that they should 
look forward with dismay to a series of such. Convocation 
and the Bishops have done their best, it is true, to lessen 
the weight of the blow; but it cannot be denied that the 
force of law rests not with their decisions, but with those of 
the Committee of Council. To effect some change in the 
constitution of that Committee—to make, if possible, the 
ecclesiastical votes preponderant in it, or by some other 
device to enable the Church (the Church, that is, as a cle- 
rical corporation only) to give effect to its own doctrinal 
decrees—is now the avowed object of a large class of earnest 
Churchmen, before whose eyes, at the present moment, the 
peril of heresy appears to be greater than the danger of 
priestly domination. For this purpose an Association has 
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been formed, chiefly, however, composed of High-church- 
men; and Mr. Gladstone has been induced to express a 
public opinion that some change in the Court is desirable, 
and may advisably be considered by the Ministry and the 
Episcopal Bench. But the agitation has suffered an unex- 
pected reductio ad absurdum in the appearance of Mr. Dis- 
raeli upon the scene. That versatile politician, whose fatal 
mistake it is not to perceive the value of even a simulated 
adherence to principle, conceived that capital was to be 
made for the Conservative party out of the blind terror of 
heresy which now agitates the clerical mind, and in a speech 
delivered before the Association for augmenting Poor Bene- 
fices in the Diocese of Oxford (the Bishop in the chair), 
boldly put himself forward as the champion of the Church 
and orthodoxy undefiled. It is needless to characterize a 
speech which every one has read. Whether ignorance or 
impudence is its prevailing characteristic, it would be hard 
to say. It is enough to note that the assembled clergy 
applauded to the echo alike his suggestions of Church policy 
and his sarcasms upon the new theology, and that the speech, 
at the request of the Association, has since been reprinted 
in a separate form. It is an ill omen for the cause of cle- 
rical usurpation in England, that it should thus voluntarily 
ally itself with a politician whose career has been one long 
effort of unavailing resistance to necessary and beneficial 
reforms. 

What form the agitation will take is yet uncertain. One 
proposition is to add to the clerical element of the Court ; 
another, to take that element entirely away. But these 
apparently contradictory propositions have the same prac- 
tical end. In the first case, the voices of the lay would be 
overborne by those of the spiritual Lords. In the second, 
it is intended that the lay Court should frame a case for the 
opinion either of Convocation or of the Bishops, or of some 
new body in which the Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge would play an important part—the object being 
that the Church should deliver its decision by an ecclesias- 
tical mouthpiece alone. If, under these circumstances, the 
Court still persisted in countenancing heresy, the Church, 
both by the absence of her representatives and by her for- 
mally expressed opinion, would be absolved of complicity 
with the crime. What would be the practical effect of any 
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so-called reform in the Final Court of Appeal, may in part 
be gathered from a controversy which has been carried on 
in the Times by the venerable and Reverend John Keble, 
the author of “The Christian Year, and “ Anglicanus,” who, 
upon what evidence we know not, is supposed to be the 
Dean of Westminster. “Anglicanus” denies that the ple- 
nary inspiration of the Scriptures is a doctrine of the uni- 
versal Church, because he does not find it in any article of 
a creed or decree of an Gicumenical Council. 


“But he forgets,” says Mr. Keble, “that the Church, like all 
large and important societies, is governed by common as well as 
by statute law. The common law of the Church, ‘ whereof the 
memory of Christians runneth not to the contrary,’ is to be 
gathered, I presume, as the common law of this realm is gathered, 
—from diligent study of its records, from the proceedings of its 
courts, from the dicta and decisions of its great and learned 
judges, and the like; and if by a process of this sort applied to 
all Christian writings we find it universally implied, and very 
often acknowledged in words, that Scripture in its true sense is 
infallible, and ‘cannot be broken,’ then surely the Divine autho- 
rity of every word in it is ‘a declared doctrine of the Universal 
Church,’ as certainly as the rule that ‘the King can do no wrong’ 
is a declared maxim of English law, though it stands on no Act of 
Parliament. How should it, since it is the foundation of all?” 


What an opening for ecclesiastical tyranny is not afforded 
by this principle which Mr. Keble puts forth in such sim- 
ple good faith! What dictum of orthodoxy is there for 
which a clerical tribunal could not find support in that 
crude and undigested mass of opinions which is here called 
“the common law of the Church”! What possible concord 
of principle in the decisions of successive courts, each of 
which would surely erect its own fears and prejudices into 
the standard of the Church universal! One fixed end 
would indeed be attained under such a system, that no 
heretic would ever be acquitted, while the possibilities of 
heresy would be widened from year to year. But that is 
an end which the friends of a perpetually self-narrowing 
orthodoxy would consider to be, above all others, desirable. 

While this movement, however, has been gathering 
strength, the unnatural and portentous alliance which Dr. 
Pusey and the Record had contracted on behalf of all the 
friends—in High and Low Church alike—of eternal damna- 
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tion, has become sensibly weaker. After the first excite- 
ment of peril was passed, the Record discovered that, much 
as it hated the Broad Church, its old and. cherished enmity 
against the High Church was stronger still. So Lord Shaftes- 
bury—a significant fact—has refused to join the Association 
of which we spoke but now; while the Record openly avows 
its hope that Bishop Colenso may succeed in thwarting 
the sacerdotal pretensions of Bishop Gray. Nor is this 
the only schism in the orthodox party which we have to 
record. It is well known that for many years past a con- 
siderable rapprochement has taken place between the so- 
called orthodox Dissenters and the Evangelical clergy, the 
pledge and token of friendliness being the Evangelical 
Alliance. But Mr. Spurgeon, who as a Baptist holds strong 
views on Baptismal Regeneration, suddenly, in June last, 
made a sharp onslaught on those Low-church clergy who, 
holding with him the essentially spiritual nature of the 
new birth, give their unfeigned assent and consent to a 
Liturgy in which a sacramental theory of regeneration was 
embodied. The sermon in which the attack was made was, 
like all Mr. Spurgeon’s productions, sufficiently plain- 
spoken, and a war of words soon arose. Mr. Baptist Noel 
rebuked his too zealous brother, as having broken the rule 
of the Evangelical Alliance, which prescribes meekness in 
controversy between its members. Mr. Spurgeon rejoined 
in a letter as plain-spoken as his sermon, in which he 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of breaking the rule, but 
at the same time severed his connection with the Alliance. 
We need not pursue the matter further, except to state that 
some 200,000 copies of the sermon have been sold, while 
the controversial literature to which it has given rise in- 
cludes more than eighty different books and pamphlets. 
While the enemy’s camp is thus convulsed by intestine dis- 
cord, there is every hope that the friends of free and reve- 
rent scientific inquiry will be suffered to pass on their way 
without molestation. 

In the mean time the attitude of the Independent body 
towards the characteristic controversy of the day has been 
unchanged. While constantly arrogating to themselves the 
title of an absolutely free church, and taunting the Church 
of England with a disabling and degrading servitude, their 
organs have most sedulously guarded themselves from the 
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suspicion of any sympathy with heresy. Nowhere have 
Essayists and Reviewers been more sharply reviewed ; from 
no critics has Dr. Colenso received harder measure. Among 
themselves the slightest deviation from accepted standards 
is jealously watched, and the most that even liberality 
succeeds in accomplishing (and that not without question), 
is to put old doctrines into new forms. So that after 
watching the course of events for a while, and interpreting 
the meaning of words by the quality of the accompanying 
acts, the observer discovers, that by religious, the Indepen- 
dents really mean ecclesiastical liberty, and that they narrow 
that time-honoured phrase, from freedom to think, speak, 
write, worship, in obedience to conscience and without for- 
feiture of Christian fellowship, to a mere absence of State 
control And yet, as recent events abundantly prove, the 
secular supervision which is involved in State control may 
be the best guarantee for genuine religious freedom; while 
such entire ecclesiastical freedom as the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists enjoy may be the aptest engine to suppress all true reli- 
gious liberty. Nor is this statement without aspecial applica- 
bility at the present moment. At its autumnal meeting at 
Hull, the Congregational Union has, while postponing the 
final consideration of the question till May next, “generally 
approved” the model trust-deed prepared under its auspices 
—which model deed includes doctrinal clauses both strin- 
gent and comprehensive. It is perfectly true that the 
Congregational Union has no power, and probably no wish, 
to tmpose this deed upon any one of the churches in con- 
nection with it. But it is no less true that it has adopted, 
without, so far as we know, a dissentient voice, the principle 
of settling chapel property upon distinct doctrinal trusts, and 
especially recommends this form of settlement. We must 
leave the reconciliation of this admitted fact with the theory 
of religious liberty to critics more skilled in casuistry than 
we can claim to be. 

After six months more of Ishmaelitish warfare, in which 
almost every man’s hand has been raised against him, Dr. 
Colenso has at last reached the first stage of a judicial dis- 
cussion of his case. The matter is encumbered with innu- 
merable legal entanglements, amid which it is very difficult 
for unprofessional feet to walk safely ; but the gist of it at 
present seems to be, that the Bishop of Natal prays her 
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Majesty in Council to declare the proceedings of the Bishop 
of Capetown in regard to himself null and void ; while the 
Bishop of Capetown, appearing under protest, respectfully 
denies the jurisdiction of the Court. This jurisdiction is at 
present sub judice. It is admitted by Dr. Colenso’s counsel 
that metropolitical jurisdiction, involving an appeal to 
Canterbury, was given to the Bishop of Capetown by the 
Queen’s letters patent. But it is urged on the other hand 
that the Crown could not lawfully grant these powers ; that 
Dr. Colenso’s patent is earlier in date than Dr. Gray’s ; and 
that when he took the canonical oath of obedience to Dr. 
Gray as Metropolitan, it was in ignorance of the provisions 
of the latter's patent. Then, on behalf of the Bishop of Cape- 
town, it is urged that the jurisdiction actually exercised was 
perfectly regular ; and that if Dr. Colenso has any right of 
appeal to the Queen at all (a right which seems to be 
necessarily involved in the Royal Supremacy), it is not 
per saltum, as it were, but after he had fruitlessly pursued 
his remedy through the inferior courts, and especially in 
the court of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Beyond this 
general statement of the case, we cannot enter into the 
learned and subtle reasonings of the counsel on either side, 
The Court has of course taken time to consider its judg- 
ment, and there is, we believe, no prospect of an early 
decision. 

There are, however, more questions involved than those 
raised by Dr. Colenso’s scriptural speculations. These, we 
conceive, were substantially settled by the judgments of the 
Court of Arches and the Privy Council in the case of Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson. Matters of biblical criticism, 
which do not involve the denial of the canonicity of any 
book of Holy Scripture (whatever that may precisely mean), 
are open questions in the Church of England. But there is 
the abstract question of the jurisdiction of a Metropolitan 
over his suffragans, not only in the Colonies but in England, 
in regard to which the precedents are both very few and 
very obscure. How is a Bishop to be lawfully deprived in 
case of flagrant and proved heresy? There appears to be 
no statute for that end made and provided, and constitu- 
tional lawyers will watch with distrust a recurrence, in 
search of precedents, to the reign of Edward VI. and the 
case of Bishop Bonner. Then in regard to the bearings of 
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this litigation upon the position, not of the Anglican Church 
at large, but of the colonial branches of it, the natural 
instinct of all laymen, and especially of all lawyers, in 
favour of the Royal Supremacy, comes into conflict with 
other important political considerations. This high-handed 
attempt of Bishop Gray to make himself the head of the 
Church in South Africa, and practically independent of all 
English control, except the nominal supervision of the see 
of Canterbury, is part of a system which is being actively 
promoted by the Bishop of Oxford and other High-church- 
men at home. Metropolitans have been appointed in 
Canada, in India, in New Zealand, as well as in South 
Africa. If these appointments are to result, as practically 
they are sure to do, in such manifestations of clerical_injus- 
tice as the Bishop of Natal has suffered, every layman in 
England will desire that the Privy Council should claim 
and exercise a restrictive jurisdiction, and throw its shield 
of protection, in the Colonies as at home, over the liberties 
of the Church. Such, it is generally believed, will be the 
result in this instance. But then, on the other hand, the 
Church in the Colonies is noé established, and the Privy 
Council, in the celebrated case of Long v. the Bishop of Cape- 
town, has already laid down that its status is exactly the 
same as that of any organized Dissenting body—e.g., the 
Wesleyan Methodists—no better, but no worse. And at a 
time when the utmost liberty of self-government is being 
accorded to the Colonies, and even their separation from the 
mother country is beginning to be looked at as a possible 
and not wholly undesirable contingency, is it a wise policy 
which relaxes the claims of Royal prerogative in temporal, 
to tighten them in spiritual things? In this particular in- 
stance it is impossible not to wish that Dr. Gray’s sacerdotal 
claims may receive an effectual check. Probably the fact 
that he has attempted to exercise jurisdiction over a Bishop 
not of his own, but of another and independent colony, and 
that the province of South Africa is unknown to the law, 
will avail to wreck his case. But the true and permanent 
solution of the difficulty is, that the Crown and the Episco- 
pal Bench at home should in future leave the Colonies to 
provide their own Bishops, and, if they really want such 
things, their own Metropolitans too. 
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